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© THE AMERICAN PEOPLE: 


Your sons, husbands and brothers who are stand- 
ing today upon the battlefronts are fighting 
for more than victory in war. They are fight- 
ing for ea new world of freedom and peace. 


We, upon whom has been placed the responsibil- 
of leading the Americen forces, appeal to 
ssible earnestness to invest in 

the fullest extent of your 


us not only the needed implements of wer, 

the assurance and backing of a united 
people so necessary to hesten the victory and 
speed the return of your fighting men. 
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and “guts” 





“Guts”, they call it in men... 
goes for machines, too! In rain, mud, snow and ice 
. VICTOR can take it. Letters from G. I.’s the 
world over attest this. One letter specifically states, ‘Victor 


is the one projector that can take the beating.” 





Such performance and stamina isn’t just happenstance . . . It’s the result of 22 years’ 
experience. Victor started to build “guts” into its 16mm equipment on that day when A. F. Victor 


produced the first Victor projector and led the way in its practical application for teaching 






in schools and churches . . . speeding production in Industry and training and enter- 
taining the Military. Yes, Victor Equipment is truly 16mm Magic! 


Invest In Victory — Buy More War Bonds 
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Editorial 





Our Research Could Do Better 


ESEARCH is a potent instrument of progress in all 
fields of human endeavor, intellectual, social, scien 
tific and industrial. As systematic procedure on a1 
organized basis, research is a modern phenomenon dating 
from the founding of the great Reichsanstalt in Germany aiter 
the Franco-Prussian war of 1870. Its results put Germany 
in the forefront of economic and scientific achievement befor« 
other countries awoke to the value of research. The turn ot 
the 20th century, however, saw the establishment in swift 


succession of the National Physical Laboratory in London, 


the Bureau of Standards in Washington, the Laboratoir« 
Central d’Electricité and the Laboratoire d’Essais in Paris 


From these institutions research has spread through the 
whole economic and social structure of the world 

From the beginning, the dual nature of research was 
recognized. It could be “pure” or “applicational”—the searcl 
for truth itself (the old Abbé Mendel seeking pure knowledge 
of heredity from his humble peas), or the search for appli 


cations of that truth (the modern miracles of animal and 
plant breeding evolved from the Mendelian laws). Pure re 
search precedes, applicational research pyramids results 
Both are essential. The truth about DDT was discovered 
some 40 years age—the application of that truth came wit] 
World War II 

Higher research is attained by great universities. by cul 
tural foundations, by scientific institutions, and above all 
perhaps, by the great industrial organizations where all cor 
ditions are met for maximum achievement. Such researcl 
must always be the province of scholars, specialists and 
geniuses. The great organizations know this and can afford 
the cost. Such research is always important and, sooner ot 
later, always successful, for it is conducted by the finest 
minds, aware of all previous findings in the field, expert in 
research method, and with complete resources available It 
is not motivated by diplomas, degrees or credits It 1s never 
used as a stopgap or to keep somebody busy. It never sets 
amateurs chasing vagaries. It seeks precise goals by sciet 
tific means, From research on that level, both academi 
and industrial, have come all advance in knowledge and the 
highest achievements of the race We owe to research the 
revelations of the geologic past, knowledge of primitive man, 
history of long dead nations, gunpowder and _ printing 
sources of power, countless machines, the magic of light 


and lenses, electricity in all its manifestations yonder 


working drugs, ever swifter communication and transporta 


tion, with undreamed of progress still to come, Small wonder 
that research has hecome a word to conjure it] feti 

a wildfire growth. It has spread from the sanctun 
scholarship and the laboratories of science and industry 
outward into the community and downward h college 
lugh school, even into the grades Evervbodv's doing it 
And that is just the troubk especially in the audi 
visual field. 

Educational research differs substantially from industrial 
researeh. For one thing, it is used widely and wiselv a 
assignment work of unquestionable value to the student 
regardless of the importance of results secured Che mass 
of theses that eather their dust on the back shelves of 


college libraries, unread since the day they were accepted, 
yielded real values to the writers \ more crucial difference 
is that, while industrial research deals with measurable iacts 
and figures, educational research is constantly concerned 
with imponderables, the reactions of variable human minds 


Results of the former can be specific and concrete, of the 
latter only approximate and general. There is a vast difter- 
ence between the determination of weights, densities, stresses, 
and the measurement of psychological response, 
thought, learning, imagination, emotional nuance. 


valenc es 


Naturally enough, the audio-visual field has made perhaps 
the feeblest contribution to the total of educational research. 
l‘irst, it is a very young field. The earliest Ph.D, thesis on 
visual education to be accepted by a university was J. J. 
Weber’s at Columbia in 1922. Since then, there has been 

uch confirmation, some amplification, but little advance 

Weber’s findings. Second, too little of our research has 
been done by qualified writers. Many beginners in the field 
mistake their enthusiasm for a call to research. A new con- 
vert to the visual idea is liable to “do a thesis” immediately. 
rhird, the field seems to have an infinite capacity for repe- 
tition. The great bulk of our research has been devoted to 
proving over again the obvious and unshakable truth that 

e can teach better with pictures than without them. Any 

ve teacher who ever used pictures seriously for teaching 
knows this without research. Is research, then, of no value 
in the audio-visual field? Most emphatically it is! We 
have only to cease piling up proof of the self-evident and 
c¢gin real research on questions yet untouched and needing 
nswer. More and more teachers are beginning to voice 
these questions. For example: 


| hat pre portu 


»f the total contents of a motion picture 
actually be seen by the eyes of children . of youth 

adults Since the act of seeing is purely physiological and 

ractically instantaneous, while the process of observing 1s 

involves thought, and takes time, What propor- 

f the total contents of a motion picture can be observed 

rild re youth by adults? 

re found to be less than expected, Can they best be corrected 


SV« hologi al, 
If these proportions 


running the motion picture over and over, or by still pro- 
key scenes from the film? Since discussion and 


iiterpretation are admittedly vital for optimum learning from 
pictures, /s a still or a moving picture more conducive to effec- 
discussio If still pictures should be found to enhance 
the teaching efficiency of the motion picture, How can still and 

pictures be most effectively combined for a unit show- 


Since silent and sound motion pictures have not been 
cientifically tested against each other, What is their relative 


; ; la? 
1S cea } cls 


As this value will doubtless vary ac- 
rding to subject matter, What subjects can best be taught by 
Assuming that the mind can 
ay 100% attention to a single set of stimuli received through 

single sense, IWVhat happens to the 100% attention when two 


] ; } . > , 
Ais ANd Wiha y Sucnt 


s of stimu received through two senses simultaneously? 

attention is found to divide and fluctuate between sirsul- 

eous sound and sight sensations, What modification in the 

tent, degree, continuity er arrangement of the sound will 
if the a cu 

For answers to these, and many other questions, both pure 


research and applicational research are urgently needed. 


any veterans in the field, and many others, have their 
\n opinions on these questions. Expert and serious re- 
search is the supreme means for confirming or correcting 
ese opinions The audio-visual field needs to know the 
truth and, most importantly, it had better know nothing but 
the trutl 
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UAKER WILLIAM PENN, who 
QNooghe a profligate court for 
liberty and justice, speaks again 
through motion pictures—and 
through the magic of a Bell & 
Howell Filmosound Projector. 


The timeliness of the film,‘‘Cour- 
ageous Mr. Penn,” can hardly be 
questioned. It is history that is par- 
ticularly interesting and inspiring 
in the light of present-day problems. 


This and the thousands of other 
fine 16mm. sound films for the 
study of history, geography, the 
manualarts, and every other school 
subject, may be rented from the 
B&H Filmosound Library. The 
cost is moderate, yet as presented 


in these films any subject becomes 
alive, vital, full of meaning. And 
when shown with a Filmosound 
Projector, both pictures and sound 
are clear and natural. 


War-accelerated research in 
Opti-onics—optics, electronics, 
and mechanics—is resulting in 
Filmosounds even better than be- 
fore. Better in true-to-life sound; 
in cooler, more quiet operation; in 
simplified controls. 


* * * 


Send the coupon for information 
on films and Filmosounds. Bell & 
Howell Company, Chicago; New 
York; Hollywood; Washington, 
D. C.; London. Established 1907. 


OPTI-ONICS—products combining the sciences of OPTics « electrONics * mechaniCS 


PRECISION-MADE BY 


VOU ELLA 








The Educational Screen 


With Liberty at Stake, 


“Courageous Mr. Penn” Speaks Again 


SCHOOLS ARE ORDERING FILMOSOUNDS NOW 
Recent revision of regulations permits 
schools to extend AA2 priority ratings 
on Filmosound orders. We will fill school 
orders in the sequence of their receipt 
as equipment becomes available. To 
avoid unnecessary delay, anticipate your 
needs and order now. 





Buy and Hold More War Bonds 





Pett" eeene ew eee eee eee eee ee eK Ky 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
7117 McCormick Road, Chicago 45 


ageous Mr. Penn’; 
Filmosounds. 


School 


Address 


City State 


Requested by 


E 1 


Please send information on: ( ) Film, ‘“‘Cour- 
Educational Films; 
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Film: 


Fine emphasis on certain problems and pro edures 
in the use of sound motion pictures in teaching. 


HAT real re 

from films \re these reasons ever pointed 

out to them Do we merel ] 

virtue of its magic presence the projector uses learn 

ing to take place automatically : 

Certainly much literature in visual education beat 

evidence to a none too | appy answet t nsidere 
such phases as utilization, definition of ter prep 

discussion, et Yet ital co 


tion, follow up, 


sideration rarely touched on is that learning 
; 


e€ Sl) Gud won OF 


needs motivation, t 
magic presence of the projector is supreme, and_ the 
newness of the visual technique seems suff 
ever, the educator knows, when he stops to remember, 
that there is no short cut to learning. Devices may be 
invented to decrease the number of respo1 
makes in accomplishing 


but the degree of permeability of ea 


' ' 
a particular learning hurdle, 


unchanged. 
Motivation then must be considered equally import 


ant to the proper use ot the 


knowledge of how to thread the film int This is 


proyector as 


particularly true since only a few films are designed 
with motivating devices built into thet 
film, Heart and Circulation 
film, Hydraulics, 


ducers have been careful to motivate the learning that 


1 > 
and tne »oTITIS sc1ence 
are examples of films where the pro 


1s desired from the filnas. In applying le hanical 
device to a psychological problem, it is not logical t 
that the 


assistance 


assume two should work together without 


1 1 ] 


from beth the producer and the teacher 
The inevitable question then is. how ? he answet 
Unquestionably much 


ing takes place hecause the 


is many fold. 
teacher decrees it shall be 
because other outside force exerts its 
We do not 
of this type of extrinsic motivation for educat 


this means. Al 


imaginatio1 


done, or some 


pressure. propose to debate the merits 
not agree on the value of learning by 
though it is wholly lacking in 
offer motivation by decree as at least one 
This 


the form of learning in 


its achievement tvpe of motivation may tak 


irder to pass the test that is 
to be given night after the film is shown 


~ 


tive may be merely to escape punishment by being abl 
to answer a number of questions presel ted orallv by 
the teacher after the film has been show1 

Insofar as we in education are concerned with th 
problem of learning through visual aids and its rela 


tionship to building interests as a definite part of the 


total structure of the human being, then our genuin 
concern must be rather with intrinsic motivatior We 
must be willing 10 probe deeper into the vhole ques 
tion of film utilization and examine those factors whic! 
play an important part in the learning process as it is 


*Other titles that show some attenti 
For Sure, Elephants. and Spr 1s 
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sacher~ Votivation- Learning 


JOHN L. HAMILTON, Formerly of 
The University of Minnesota, 

Now Film Officer 

British Information Services, Chicago 
define the new 
ls the pupils are going to hear on the sound track 
Nor 


interest be developed if pupil experiences are not 


insufficient to 


ided by films [t 1s 


material is not first developed. 


nterest in the 


nade the source of some motivation. There are many 


related factors which play an important part in moti- 


vating learning through films. 


portance to the 


launchi 


Teac her 


loge ther 


[Let us examine four factors that are of special 1m- 
(1) 


ings, (2) Definition of objectives, (3) 


t classroom teacher. These are 


-roble In ot mean 


suidance to learning and (4) Pupil interests. Before 


on a brief discussion of these points the 


ng 


writer is assuming (he hopes not unwisely) that the 


has certain classroom conditions under control. 
These are the conditions one hears expounded at length 
henever a number of visually inclined teachers get’ 
Described without emotion and as_ briefly 

possible, these are: 
(1) The projector is set up with the film threaded in 
it and ready to go at the beginning of the class 


peri rd. 


2) The teacher knows how to run the projector. 
3 


) The teacher has previewed the film and knows 


its content 
+) The 
into consideration in planning the unit. 


subject matter of the film has been taken 


fits the 
particular curriculum unit and grade level. (This 


5) The film has been selected because it 


does not necessarily argue against films and 


curriculum being designed together. Perhaps 


some day they will be.) 


Che question of meaning is an important one for the 


] 


teacher who hopes that some learning will be achieved. 


; 


Not only are 


meanings of words as spoken. by the 
ommentator important, but the meanings of the pic- 
ures, the relationships between these two and the rela- 


tionship of these with meanings outside the realm of 


+} 


Unexpiained activity in 
he pictures can be as confusing to the learner as having 


ie film itself are also vital. 


the commentary mentiOn things not shown. 


1 


tivation. 


The teacher must be alert to all problems of mean- 
directly related to the matter of mo- 


ngs as they are 


Since all films used today are not designed 


tc fit the curriculum at a particular grade level, the 


1 


it 


hatter is acute. [requently the commentary is spoken 


too great a rate of speed. Words may be introduced 


hat need definition in terms of their use in the film as 


related to their general use. 


( 


scorn 


Pictures can convey information, misinformation, or 
The fault may lie with the producer 
latter two be the case, but greater 


0 information 
f the film if the 


should be heaped on the teacher who fails to 


recognize the need for defining meanings in the case 


] 


eraphs that were 


Frequently the popular 


7 pictures as well as words. 
~ for example, run a series of photo- 


agazines, Lif 


taken of familiar objects at high 








| 
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magnification. Usually these familiar objects take on 
an entirely different appearance, and consequently, dif- 
ferent meaning when viewed with the camera’s magni- 
fying eve. For example a microphotograph of a news- 
paper picture would appear only as a series of dots. 
This is only an instance of how the camera can change 
the meaning of a familiar object. Both the angle at 
which the camera is set and the lighting utilized con- 
tribute to learning set and, therefore, should be im- 
portant to the teacher. For the sake of motivation, the 
teacher could well profit by discussing the important 
points to be covered by the films. Perhaps a brief out- 
line for the class would serve this worthy purpose. 
This leads to the second point in the four being con 
sidered, that of definition of objectives. Unless the 
student has some concept of what he is to learn from 
the film, his set for learning is stunted. Unfortunately 
for those who are making the best of the present ma- 
terials in this field, film producers are sometimes prone 
to imitate Hollywood in their efforts to make teaching 
films. They avoid such revealing words as “The pur- 
pose of this film is to at the beginning or any 
where for that matter. Our teaching films have been 
built on the foundation that they are really a form of 


propaganda and hence their function must not be 





From the film “Hydraulics,” showing liquid tubes (top) 
containing fluid that operates car brakes (bottom). 


(British Informatien Services) 


The Educational Screen 


evident to the observer. To define the problem briefly, 


the teacher must decide what is to be learned from thi 
film and define the objectives accordingly. This 


formation should be imparted to the pupils. 


Guidance of learning is directly related to the mattet 
of defining the objectives. After these have bee: 
formulated, guidance has only just begun. Many films 
tend to convey the idea that everything to be said on 
a particular subject is contained therein. This is un- 
fortunate from the standpoint of motivation if we 
generalize from the statement of an outstanding educa 
tional psychologist, that a limitation of ideas is bette: 
than attempting to cover a broad area. It is better 
cover a few items well than many carelessly It is 
necessary for the teacher to guide pupils to these items 

\gain the ghost of the feature motion picture rears 
its head in the field of teaching films when one suggests 
that it might be a good idea to point out things the 
pupils should look for. This is supposed to be bad for 
it will spoil the film for tl 


e class. Much better to reduce 
the entertainment value of the film and increase its 


teaching value. Motion picture appreciation should bh 
divorced completely from classroom teaching via films 
The last factor to be considered is that pupil 


interests. Obviously it is unwise for the teacher to go 
to extreme lengths to find out ways of relating fh 
material to pupil interests. On the other hand, if the 
teacher expects that the pupils are going to be inte1 
ested in a film automatically he is in for a sad disay 
pointment. It behooves the teacher to know where thi 
current enthusiasm lies among the particular age ¢ 
with whom he is dealing. 

Perhaps a good example of the use of pupil interests 
lies in the current youthful zest for aviation and in 
formation about flying. The film //yranlics can well 


be introduced by an explanation that the hydrauli 
principle is used in many different ways in the moder 
aircraft. The hydraulic principle makes it possble for 
the gun turret to be swung around so easily; it makes 


the folding up of the wheels and landing gear possible 


~ 


These are things that make the study of hydraulics 


interesting. Instead of depreciating pupil interests 
is well to capitalize on them. 

Within the area of pupil interests is the relationship 
of participation in meaningful activities to motivation. 
So often pupils are asked to write a theme, make a list, 
or even look at a film without making any connectiot 


hetween the activity and the everyday life of the pupils 
Making a list of the uses of the hydraulic principle 11 
modern aircraft may be an exceedingly interesting task 
if it is made challenging by the teacher and not pre- 
sented as one more dreary thing that must be in by 
eight o'clock the next morning. 

No effort has been made here to present a complete 
text on the motivation of learning when films are used 
in the classroom. Rather an attempt has been made 
to point out four factors that play an important part 
in any kind of learning situation and therefore are 
applicable to the use of films. To date, the failure t 


consider motivation as a part of learning through film 
is due to the assumption that the film is so novel 
itself that motivation is unnecessary. In due course 


this attitude will be corrected and some really serious 
thinking will be done about the psychological implica- 
tion in the use of motion pictures in the classroom 
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Trends in Audio-Visual Instruction 


{ Four-Installment Audio-Visual Survey 


nal Illinois oO} Schools in Illinois (May and June), 


and in the 48 States (September-October). 


ALVIN B. ROBERTS. Principal projectors each. .\s may be expected, the highest ratio 


Haw Creek Township High School. Gilson. Illinois of projectors (5.7 per school or school system) is found 

in group A. In group C the ratio is 1.6 per school. 

IVE years ago the author made n extensive However n the basis of projectors. per student the 

study of audio-visual education in the state of mall schools rank equal with or above those in group 
Hlinois. In making that stud 1.980 ques 


tionnaires were mailed to schools or school svsten 


] CHART I 


throughout the state, with the exception of the scho« 


: ‘ 2 : : Group A Group B Group C Total 
ot | hicago and Cook Count, he study reveale (Over 500) (Over 150) (Under 150) 
1 ver\ cde finit tr | ‘ | ] ] 1 f Number of Replies fron 
SOT 1¢ ec 3 e trends, arn ied SOnve aennite Schools or School Systems - ) 20 4¢ 
‘ . ‘ ‘ ' . ‘ Grouped by Enrollment 4 ov 38 165 
sugee stions tor turthering the audio tial movement 
Since that studv was made. the nation has hecom Chart | shows the distribution ot projectors per 


‘ 1 ° 1 1 ' 1 tvne ana hy or > VV" ay ved > 5 
involved in a second World War, and the training ype and by groups. As one may expect, the 165 


program of the \rmed Forces has given startling prool schools reporting on this survey own more 16mm. 


of the value of audio visual materials 5 teac hine aid SOU! d proyectors than did the 315 On the previous 
| rly ° 2c 

\dministrators and instructors are n taking deepet study. s is true also of the 2x2 and the 35mm. 

interest in the subject Numerous meetings. throuel strip film projector. The increase in the number of 


out the state and nation, have acquainted school peopl l6mm. sound projectors was to be expected and was 
with these materials. their function. methods of us definitely indicated on the previous study. However. 


and problems of adm istering an wid 1sual pr the increase 11 the Fas and the 35mm. strip films, 
gram In order tO OF€ t " more con pl té picture ot Vas oreate r thai indicated. 
what 1s happening in this field, the author has 
a second survey CHART II 
The purpos f thy wrve 1 Group A Group B Group C Total from Total from 
He Purposes Ol 7 SUEY aes Projectors Owned 165 Schools 315 Schools on 
previous surv*y 
] lo SCE ho ¢ rends é c 4 2 0 6 27 
vears ago, cle Ve loped 5 mrt Silk ‘ 4 2 ) 6H 61 
? lo deter } r I DOSSIDIE r r tre as ) SO la) 54 21 14] 108 
lo dete e what can be done 1 wercnats lo 1 S t 4] 17 11 69 160 
a | 1< ( t+ 1 ’ “ = . " 
wide e elici C 45 27 78 134 
materials 2 anteen S 25 17 4 46 21 
: lo determine t etfect of 1 t1 ing pt! ! Str 1 52 4] 10 103 100 
PTal) of the \r1 ec ‘orces 1 1 the iid * t Yin, 13 7 49 63 
Visua program ¢ thy y}y] : - - 
2 173 59 $98 654 
In se uring mtormatiol or this stu OVU questi 
naire E were mat a tO Si hools or sch | svstems 11 Chart lL cove rs Cameras, Screens and opinions on 
the state of Illinois (exclusive of Cook Count TY ool made materials. A study of Chart IIT shows 
schools were divided into three groups the basis of the types of projectors the schools of the three groups 
enrollment, each group receiving 200 questionnaire expect to bu The increase in the purchase of the 
The OTOUDS were as follows (ovet 500 B (over aX and the 35mm fils stri ) yrojyector TOuL see 
The grou Il : | 2x2 film strip pt tor would m 
150). and C (under 150). Of the 600 questionnairé to indicate that teachers recognize more fully the value 
mailed, 195 were returned. Of the 195, 12 were r of the still picture as a teaching aid. However, the 
ceived too late for tabulation, and 18 reported no audi lomm. sound holds first place in the greatest number 
visual program. ( Hence this survey 1s based on returt for purchase. One factor that will have a tendency 
from 165 schools, or 27'4% of the total mailing. Pet to check the further purchase of the small still-picture 
centage of returns on previous survey was 15 projectors, is the scarcity of materials for use in them. 
Questionnaires returned from each eyroup ti tal as fol rom the number of schools that expect to buy 2x2 
lows: 47 from A. 80 from B. 38 from ( cameras. and on the basis of those now owned, it 
In the study made five vears ago, 315 schools were vould seem that a large portion of these materials will 
carrying on an audio-visual program. The 315 school be produced by the teachers themselves. The glassbead 
owned a total of 654 projectors of all makes and type screen in comparison with other types is used in the 
or over 2.6 projectors per school. The 165 schools r ratio of 2 to 1. This is a much higher ratio than indi- 
porting on this study own 498 proje tors or over 3.07 cated On the lirst survey. 
es ' = In regard to the material owned or rented, it was 
*See “Status of Visual Instr m bv Pre tion in tilmots ; ; d oe 
ECT «Saati 1050 difficult to set up a clear tabulation without dividing 
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CHART III 
Questions Group Group Group Totalfrom Previous 
a B Cc 165 Schools Survey 
Does your school own 
a movie camera? ... YES 9 2 2 13 40 
NO 34 70 26 =130 239 
Have you made any 
films for your use? YES 17 9 & 34 80 
NO 28 54 24 106 150 
Does your — school 
have access to cam- 
eras for 2x2 slides? YES 14 14 3 3] 
NO 27 55 28 110 
Do you believe school 
made movies. will 
have part in program 
of the future? ..... YES 41 58 27 =—:126 193 
NO 5 1] 3 19 44 
Do you believe 2x2 
slides will have part 
in program of the 
eres YES 39 62 23 124 
NO 2 3 3 8 
Screens owned 
ee re 104 69 21 194 145 
a ree 35 34 1] 80 106 
OT 6 ocak wiain wale 4 2 2 8 56 
a ee 143-105 34 222 307 


each group into categories, as shown in Chart IV. By 
far the larger number of schools rent most of their 
films. Only a few own enough films to form an ade- 
quate program. Even the schools owning the largest 
number of 16mm. films rent more films per year than 
they own. 


CHART IV 
Equipment that schools expect to buy 
Projectors and Group Group Group Total from Previous 
Cameras A B Cc 165 Schools Survey 
3S mame Sound .......... a ae 4 2 8 10 
NS ee ee (0) 0 0 0 ] 
Wp Wee ewNe ... 6... cee ss. 32 29 13 74 132 
ee 1 0 0 ] 31 
BS Ee ae ] 1 0 2 1] 
Pp ge SS ee 5 4 ] 10 3 
So ts Strip Film ........ 19 14 4 37 23 
Opaque Projector. ......... y & (0 17 22 
Movie Camera ........ 10 9 2 21 
2u2 Suce Camera ....... 7 5 0 12 
ED i'n Aa ORe eiek 0. 85 74 22 182 235 


The second portion of Chart IV, on annual expen- 
diture, was even more difficult to tabulate. The amount 
appropriated, or used for rental and purchase of audio- 
visual materials, ranged from 0 to $2,275. However, 
the greater number reported annual expenditures of 
less than $250.00. There seems to be more general 
recognition now on the part of school people that there 
should be an annual appropriation for the rental or 
purchase of these materials. The amount is far from 
adequate in the large majority of schools. There are, 
however, far more schools that have an annual appro- 
priation than there were on the previous study. 

Concerning the length of the film, Chart V shows that 
the general preference is for the shorter films, films run- 
ning from 15 to 30 minutes having general preference. 
Of the 56 schools that have used O. W. I. films, a small 
majority report that the films were satisfactory. How- 
ever, in regard to their use following the war, many 
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CHART V 


Material Owned or Rented, and 
Expenditures for Audio-Visual Program 


Items owned and Rented Group Group Group Totals from 
(Over 150 items a) A B c 165 Schools 


(Over 75 items b) - ; 
(Under 75 items c) Own Rent Own Rent Own Rent Own Rent 


Reels 35 mm Sound (None reported) 

Reels 35 mm Silent (None re ported) 
Reels 16 mm Sound a) O 4 1 3 1 0 ye 
b) O § ) O Q 2 ) 13 
») 3 16 6 2] 0 5 § 42 
Reels 16 mm Silent.. a) O ] 0 Y Uv 0 QO | 
) (1) 6 () ] { 0 0 7 
» § 9 } 5 2 2 8 16 
314 x 4 Lantern Slides ) 6 O 2 3 0 0 8 3 
b) 0 0 2 ] 1 1 i 2 
» § 4 ( ] 9 ] 
2x? ] Slides 3.0 ) O 0 O 5» 0 
0 O 2 ( 1 O 30 
5 2 0 0 2 
Rolls ot Strip | ) 2 0 1 | 0 O 3 0 
b> 1 O 4+ ] é i 7 1 
¢) 4 °5 17 ¢ 2 1 23 12 
Flat pictures for Opaque a) 0 O 4 ] 1 0 4 
Projector ..... b) 0 O QO | 1 0 1 0 
c) 2 0 2? O 0 O 40 

Annual Expenditures 
Above $75.00 and Under $75.00 

Purpose Group Group Group = 
A B Cc 165 
Schools 
Purchase of Films and \bove 7 2 ] 10 
Slides Under 8 15 a 28 
Rentals of Films and \bove 7 18 5 30 
Slides Under 14 29 18 6] 
Purchase of Records Above 4 ] 0 5 
and Transcriptions Under 9 5 2 16 
Rental of Records d \bove ? 0 () 2? 
Transcriptions Under 2 2 0 4 
Expenses not sub- \bove 2 4 () 6 
divided Under ) ] ] 2 


expressed the view that films of this tvpe might become 
an agent of propaganda. 

\s is shown in the section dealing with administra- 
tion (Chart VI) there has been a considerable increase 
f the 


audio-visual program. In the schools that do not have 


in the number of schools that have a director « 


a director, the responsibility is shared by principal, 
teacher, and superintendent. The large majority of 
schools use student help and provide a training pro- 
eram for the students. It is also encouraging to note 
the large number of schools that report that their teach- 
ers know how to operate projectors. 

Schools could ke given considerable assistance in 
the development of a well balanced audio-visual pro- 
gram through the use of simplified forms. Forms that 
show not only the number of audio-visual materials 
wanted, and the date these materials are scheduled for 
use, but also the distribution of these materials in a 
given subject area, and within a particular unit. Those 
indicating that such forms would be helpful are about 
in the same ratio in groups B and C. While forms of 
this type can be used to advantage by all schools, 
they will serve best the smaller ones. However, the 
greatest preference for help of this kind comes from 
those in group A. There is also considerable demand 
for assistance in helping the schools correlate films with 
the curriculum. The fact that such a large majority 
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CHART VI schools are presenting the films to the same class more 





Length of Film Used and Preferred than once, and in about the same ratio as indicated 
Running time in minutes in the earlier study 
45 or over a) Grouo Groug Group Totals from 
” ~ = = A B C 165 Schools CHART VIII 
15 or less d) Instruction 
Questions , Grouse! 
= » leneth of film used rou roup Group from Prev 
Average length of filn ; Questions ap BC. 165 Sur- 
on the Elementar Level a) ) i ; Schools vey 
b) l 2 \re films selected to corre Yes 45 64 25 134 
( 7 17 late with a specit matter No r 4 4 9 
1 2 v4 »p ( 
on the Secondary Level a 0 - [Is the majority of films in Class 37 55 18 110 
h) | | 1 1 - 2 
b 2 ) l school presented to? Group 9 11 10 30 
16 4] 
17 14 40) Projectors used Class 2 31 10 70 195 
What length film do you pr« Special 32 42 20 94 128 
tlementary Level: 4 | 2 s A ‘ 
on Eleme : ; H times i film 1 time > & 3 31 49 
) g + ; 1 - . 4 > > = 
’ nted to the sar group: Ztimes 16 34 13 63 97 
( ‘ _ . — 
n Stimes 7 98 128 2B 
. . 4timmes 11 7 1 19 33 
on the Secondary eve 1 } - 
rm 2 QO ive ire Introduce 16 19 7 42 24 
a) 15 14 32 ed t Present 17 24 12 53 17 
q 14 ' 4 20) Summarize 19 26 9 54 31 


Has your school used at 


¢ r , c Short strips of films would = Yes 23 43 17 3 
of the OWI films YES 23 56 eS ' 3 17 &: 
NO 8% 1x 17 Q3 elp round out, or in tollow- No / 10 ) 20 
n > Soa o) Ili one) 7 Ty") \ f » thi > | . 1; T1\ oO! Ts ] +? - 4 > = cc" 
are even willing to pav [for this s LUV | es, do you think the value Yes 2s. 2 9 57 
the demand. n materials would justify No * > 6 BD 
Films are being selected to correlate with a specifi Ice 
: . Pt. 1. 11 Lh 1 ; ; Se ty 
subject matter, topic, or unit by practically all schools Is student preparation re- Yes 25 38 14 77 135 
reporting, as is apparent from Chart VII. Most of quired before the films are No a) a: a ae 
the films are shown to a given class. However, the wn 
special room 1s used more trequentl This was not [Is sufficient follow up work Yes 34 41 23 98 169 
true of the returns of the first stud Most of the given? No 406 2 22D 
Do teachers get the maximum Yes 17 18 9 44 69 
CHART Vil value from films No 23 38 17° 78 125 
Administration 
Totols Do teachers previ each Yes 17 21 11 49 
Group G 2 D Group — a f In he fore using No 22 35 5 72 
Questions Schools vey 
Do you have a Director of Yes 1i8 18 2 3825 Do teachers use plans ac- Yes 2. 22 13 @ 
i eer ae No ompanying the film? No is 24 & 
If no director who 1s frée Supt 10 18 1 74 Films preferred tor use 
: e Det +> j y ) 12 x ; 4 
sponsible : age Ps path 7 10 a Kinde rgarten Silent d l 0 4 
A I ) - + IS - 
mic . Sound 19 21 5 45 
Do students help handling Yes 388 55 «17 «2110 «182 ¥ 
material ? No » Fl ; &@& & Elementary Silent os 2 4 
sels : Sound 21 19 5 45 
Do students operate pro- Yes 44 OO ) 9 150 
eC 2 1 1/ 11 2 1) . sae 
jectors? No c » il Intermediate Silent 4 0 1 5 
Do students check and oil Yes 23 HA i Ss & Sound 22 21 5 48 
projectors ? No 23 39 14. 76 16 2 E 
a Secondary Silent 2 i 0 0 
Do you have i progt ul ) Y - es Sound 36 47 22 105 
training for students No l Is 5 / 
Do teachers know how to op Yes 45 51 22 118 Have industt ial films elim- Yes 39 54 19 112 194 
erate projectors’ No bb 3 + 618 inated objectionable adver No : v - “sree 
r Py 9 ‘ va tising sr 
Would — simplified uniforn Yes 2 40 18 X) 
forms be helpful in the admin No » 14 25 ; 


: Since most schools rent a large number of their 
istration of your program 


hilms, the films cannot be kept for a long enough 


ee period of time to fully develop a unit of work. The 
for use with various units d ee 6 2 110 large majority feel that short strips of 35mm. flilm. 
you feel this would be a valu- No ; 16 containing from 25 to 50 or more still scenes from 
able service in the develop the film, would be helpful in preparing a class to see 
ment of your. audio-visual 


: d e film and in the follow-up work. 
rogram ? : ; a ‘ 
Int 1 j , he replies to the question, “Are teachers getting 
nterested in such a servic 


Pieiited ot = amall cost . ay 140M maximum value from films” are in practically the 
< a Sink COs VO - . 

. | 4c i) 1 7 + 1] “ a T10O Ol) both Pe] 1 aS g's ' ; 4 »< . 2 Te st 
etetested ia such a service if Yes $ 45 22 101 ame rat n both studies. The reason given mos 


Provided at no expense No $ 13 } 20 (Continued on page 196) 
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Group Discussion Through 


Motion Pictures’ 


HESE critical times have greatly nurtured the 

traditional American custom of group discus- 

sion. Such problems as postwar planning and 
war strategy are vital—though controversial—to every 
man, woman and young person in this country. The 
open forum is enjoying vast popularity under the spon- 
sorship of military, civic, religious, social, political and 
educational groups. The men and women who are now 
working under wartime strains still remember the 
depression years and they incline more and more to 
gather together to find out how best they may assure 
a decent standard of living after the war for them- 
selves and their fighting men. 

Most of the forum-goers are not the “reading kind 
They would rather listen to a speaker on a platform, 
to a radio analyst, or watch a film than read an author- 
itative book. At least that is what they themselves 
claim to prefer. For such audiences the motion pic- 


ture is an appropriate aid to discussion. But therein 
lies the challenge, and the danger. Of course the 
motion picture is an excellent medium for transmit- 
ting ideas to a diversified public. But, which motion 
pictures, and how are they to be used? We aren't 
yet sure—but many people are asking 

Studies have been undertaken in the past to pro- 
mote the use of motion pictures for discussion. Each 
of these brings a little light and a great deal of in 
spiration to try further. Back in 1936 the Commis 
sion on Human Relations of the Progressive Educa 
tion Association began its extensive study of the use 
of excerpts from dramatic films with adolescents; in 
1940 a modest study was made of a film-reading-dis- 
cussion program by the Brooklyn People’s Institute. 
United Neighborhood Guild; and most recently the 
Film Forums Project, sponsored jointly by four edu 
cational organizations, arranged for film forums in 
public libraries. 

Certain recurring statements from all of these studies 
must be emphasized and brought before the attention 
of all those who are planning film forums. First, the 
non-theatrical 16mm. films now in existence were not 
designed to provoke discussion. They were produced 
to give information or to propagandize (in the widest 
sense of the term.) It places upon the forum leader, 
then, the responsibility of adapting the films to the 
purposes of open discussion. This leads us to the 
second generalization: that the quality of a discus- 
sion is closely allied to the skill of the discussion 
leader. All of the principles that would apply to a 
good forum must apply to a film forum, with the 


*Based on the dectoral project, “Film Forums in a Public 
Library” in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the 
degree of doctor of education at Teachers College, Columbia 


University, N. Y., 1944 


f careful study of methods and potentialities for 
the development of film forums for adult education. 


ETTA SCHNEIDER RESS 


added factor an information-type of film to be adapted. 
\ third important truth brought out by experimenters 
is that a discussion to be good, must have a focus. It 
must be based on an unsolved problem which has 
heen recognized by the group; it should introduce 
enough new material into the group’s thinking to 
give the members the feeling that they have learned 
something ; and finally, it must end on a constructive 
note that would lead to further interest, investigation 
or action. 

The Human Relations Study had as its purpose 
the teaching of human relations through the objective 
but universally-appealing medium of dramatic motio1 
pictures. Short films, carefully edited from featur 
Hollywood productions, were used as part of a larger 
program of education in human relations in twenty- 
two cooperating schools. Great effort was expended 
in training the teachers to lead discussion and in us 
ing the films most effectively. 

The Commission on Human Relations found the 
motion pictures extremely helpful to demonstrate to 
young people what makes us behave as we do. The 
motion picture was able to draw out otherwise timid 
or maladjusted adolescents because the situation under 
discussion was a projected one and not a personal one 
The collection of film excerpts has now been generally 
available, but it 1s still limited to those who attempt to 
use films as part of a study program. Special teaching 
guides are designed to promote good group discus 
sion. These are the precautions that were recom 
mended by the Commission if further use was to be 
made of their films’. 

The Brooklyn People’s Institute probed further into 
the possibilities of the motion picture, though on a very 
small scale. The People’s Institute sponsors reading 
study groups among housewives, with discussion lead 
ers drawn from the staff of local libraries. From the 
twenty-five or more groups that have been operating 
for many years, a few were selected to detemine whether 
or not the film would be suitable to implement the 
regular reading-discussion-study program. There wer 
three aspects to the study-; a) the use of films that 
had a direct bearing on the subject matter of the 
books that were being read; b) an analysis of the 
effectiveness of the dramatic, the documentary and th 
didactic films respectively; and c) a study of propa 
ganda films to note how much: influence they had on 


attitudes, and how well they provoked discussion. 


For a list of titles. consult the catalog of the New York 
University Film Library, 71 Washington Sq. So., N. Y. 12. 
“The Use of Selected Motion Pictures and Associated Dis 
cussions” Anne H. Barnard. Ed.D. Project. New York 


University. 1941. Unpublished. 
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From the first phase of the investigati audience 
and group leaders agreed that the motion pictures 
used had helped to strengthen and focus ideas read 
in books. A film such as Bordertown or Fury could 
lead to a very intense discussion, but a discussion based 
on a book with high emotional impact was not quite 
so provocative. This is due to the fact that there must 


be some lessening of emotions from the time of read 
ing to the time of discussion. Most important, how 

ever, Was the conclusion that films helped to broader 
or orient a subject for discussion, but books still re 

tain the function of providing details 

The second and third phases of the study led t 
the following significant conclusions (already cited 
above gr 

a) That discussion, to be good, ought to have 
focus, 

b) That films cannot do the job alone \ good 
discussion based on a film showing should stimu 
late additional reading and investigation. 

The investigators urged the production of films that 
present problems and provoke thought but do not at 
tempt to give all the answers. 

The most: recent investigation on the use of films 
to promote group discussion was that of the Joint 
Committee on Film Forums. It involved some 300 
film forums held in about 40 public libraries through 
out the nation, during the period February, 1941 t 
June, 1943. The Film Forums Project had as_ its 
chief aim to find out if motion pictures can help to 
promote reading and discussion among adults. After 
a few demonstration film forums, the Joint Commit 
tee invited public libraries to participate. The Com 
mittee offered financial aid, booking service on recom 
mended motion pictures, and book lists. The cooperat 
ing library was asked to plan and organize a series 
of film forums. 

A film forum, it should be explained, consisted of 
a meeting centered about some current problem, as 
“Minority Problems”, “United Na 
tions at War’, and the like. One or two films would 


“Soviet Russia’, 


be shown at the beginning, and the librarian or an 
invited member of the community would conduct a 
discussion. Reading materials were prominently dis 
played in each library, and book lists distributed. The 
Committee found the meetings successful for attracting 
non-users to the library, and helped as a public rela 
tions medium. The average attendance was 42 persons, 
at a cost of about $10 per program (including rental 
on projectors). There was little evidence, however, 
that these forums had helped to increase the circu 
lation of related books. A pity! 

This study brought into sharp focus some of the 
strong possibilities of film forums as well as some 
of the persistent problems. It was found, for example, 
that librarians were quite capable of organizing film 
forums and, with additional training in the use of 
films and in the technique of leading a discussion, they 
could make of libraries effective centers of community 
education. The impetus given by these film forums has 
resulted in similar meetings under various types of 
sponsorship, such as USO clubs and YMCA groups 
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is heartening to note this growth in popularity of 
motion pictures as a basis for discussion. But it aiso 
presents a challenge to those who are working toward 
good group discussions. The question may well be 
asked: Are these really film forums, or are they 
movie showings with some incidental value as a source 
of information ? 
To explore this question, the author undertook the 
detailed study « 


f a series of film forums held in one 
of the cooperating libraries of the Film Forums Pro- 
ject, namely, the Walt Whitman branch of the Brook- 
lvn Public Library. 

Film Forums at the Walt Whitman Library 
The Walt Whitman library is a small branch of 
ie Brooklyn Public Library system. Built over 40 
vears ago, it recently found itself in the center of a 
vast public housing project near the Brooklyn Navy 
The 3,500 families that occupy this housing 
lent are all war workers. These families are 


obviously the largest number of library users or pros- 
pective users 

Under the direction of a newly-appointed branch 
librarian, and with the help of the administration, a 
series of film forums meetings was initiated. This 
was to be the first attempt of the library to attract 
adults for other than book-lending purposes. The six 
meetings were held in the spring of 1943. Following 
is a list of the topics chosen, possible issues, and the 
hlms shown. The author served as film consultant for 
the entire series. 

Plans for the Film Forums Series 

Our Russian Allies. (a) Has the Russian nation 
justified our confidence and continued relations with 
that country? (b) Need we fear communism because 
of Russia’s war successes? Films: Under Siege, Re- 
port from Moscow, Three ina Shell-Hole. 

Ships in Action. (a) Ships or airpower to win 
the war? (b) British ship workers and American: 
how do they compare’? Films: Shipbuilders, Corvettes, 
| roopship. 

Production Soldiers. (a) Are the men at the 
machines fighting the war? (b) How serious is ab- 
senteeism and how can it be eliminated? Films: Around 
the World with GM, Arm Behind the Army. 

Our Fighting Allies (topic selected by the audi- 
ence). (a) The problems at the battle fronts around 
the world. (b) What are our fighting allies like, and 
how well are they meeting the foe? Films: Men of 
Timor (substituted for Kokoda), Listen to Britain, 
Phe France that Fights. 

British Gains in Wartime. (a) How has democ- 
racy been strengthened during the war in Britain? 
(b) What can we learn from the British? Films: 
Wartime Factory, Five and Under, Health in War- 
fie 

The World to Come. (a) What should we expect 
for ourselves and the fighting men when the war is 
ended? (b) Should we plan now, and along what 
lines? (c) Who should participate in postwar plan- 
ning? Film: The Last Stronghold. 

(To be concluded in June) 
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Good Film Library Service? 


WILLIAM F. KRUS 
Manager, Films Division, Bell & Howell “a 


4 i YUR prints are so much better, so 1s your 
service,” is a formula of praise from 
patrons which every film library manager 

yearns to hear, especially if his extra effort at print 
maintenance and service methods have really earned 
it. What are some of the things that a conscientious, 
forward-looking library head does to keep up print 
quality and improve rental service? Even granted 
equal personal attention to the suitability of each sub- 
ject and its screening before purchase, also equal ob- 
jectivity in cataloging and substantially the same prices, 
one library’s services may be considerably better than 
another’s. Why? 

Two identical new prints may come out « 
tory’s developing machines on the same day. They go 
to two different libraries. After each has been rented 
to ten different customers, one library's eleventh patron 
gets an entirely satisfactory print, in good condition, 
well packed, and in plenty of time for his showing; 
while the other eleventh patron might get a scratched, 
dirty, torn print, that loses its loop, has pieces missing, 
leaders gone, and comes poorly packed—and late. The 


f a labora- 


former case has enhanced the prestige not only of the 
good library but of the whole 16mm industry. In the 
latter example everybody concerned has been given a 
black eye. 

The methods by which good service is given are no 
hidden trade secret. They begin before the print is 
born, with the careful selection of only the best of films 
made available in 16mm, and the total or pariial re 
jection of material that would lower the standards 
non-theatrical film usage. These standards differ from 
those that govern the theatre. Stricter than either the 
Hays or Legion code, for they are to be shown to 
schools, churches and fireside groups, nevertheless they 
can be far more liberal ideologically, for in 16mm film 
selection, each film program is usually tailored to fit 
its own specific audience. 

Preparing Prints For Use 

When first processed by the laboratory the prints 
are “green,” their emulsion is soft and easily scratched, 
and they are sometimes improperly dried. The ex- 
perienced library head has his prints treated to toughen 
their emulsion and build up their resistance to water, 
oil and abrasion damage. A very minor degree of 
lubrication, so infinitesimal that it cannot pick up 
foreign matter that would cause scratches on future 
runs, also helps condition and preserve the new print. 
On the basis of laboratory findings supported by over 
ten years’ field experience, the Vap-O-Rate process, 
in which toughening agent and lubricant are both ap- 
plied in vaporized form under vacuum, has proved very 
satisfactory. 

The treated print is then inspected, by projection, 
against standards set by the prevailing average of better 
class lab work. The 35mm “Academy” leaders are 
replaced by clean white stock on which is clearly writ- 
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Machine in foreground impregnates film with vapor tough- 
ening chemical and lubricant; negative polishing machine, 
under glass, washes, dries and polishes prints. 


ten the name 
number of parts to the subject. The leader is amply 


1d number of picture and print, and the 


long to allow the picture to be started at the aperture. 
\t the end of each section a “Brief Intermission” title 

spliced, to condition the audience for the very brief 
interval during which the next part is threaded up. A 
short section of black leader is provided after each end 
title, and ahead of most main titles, to allow for splic 
ing several hlms together on large reels. This splicing 
leader is gradually consumed and is replenished as 
needed; no splice is ever made into the picture itself. 

Reels, Cans, Containers 

The film is mounted on the sturdiest reel obtainable, 
one with flanges that will not bend out of shape to 
scrape and scuff the edges of the running film, or pinch 
it to cause a series of uneven shocks and strains or the 
sprocket holes or even spillage during projection. Reels 
fitted with side-tension hubs are easier on film than 
types that hold the end too tightly in a hub slot. In- 
dividual metal containers, well designed to permit of 
easy opening, and helding the reels snugly but without 
binding, do wonders to protect film from dirt and 
damage. The packaging is completed by sturdy fibre 
shipping cases, just large enough to hold the film order. 
Every high-standard library must insist on getting back 
its own reels (or their equal) and its containers, for 
to tolerate substitution of inferior accessories would 
lead to quick and costly deterioration. 

Inspection Routine 

The efficient library permits no returned rental prints 
to go back on its shelves uninspected, And this in- 
spection is no casual routine; every film is run through 
clean, soft cloth, and this wiping is sup plemented when 
needed by a thorough laboratory cleaning on an adapted 
If there is the slightest indi- 
cation of damaged sprocket holes, the film is run 
mechanical defect indicator. A measuring 


Cinex negative polisher. 


through 
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machine is used to check up on possible removals 
footage. Original splices ade « eavy-du 
professional laboratory splicers, are easily identified 
every “foreign” splice is theretore a danger signal 
be investigated. 

The condition of a print. after each use. is indi ate 
graphically on its own stock card. Normal wear an 
tear is expected, and its progress 1s ref ted in the 
eradually lengthening and darkening red and gre 
“wear lines” on the card In this wav 1 patron cal 
ever be blamed for damages caused bv previous users. 
yet every danger spot for continued damage is quick] 
exposed. An experienced | spector can diagnose 
probable Causes © dat age quite exat t] the ottencer 
is advised of the nature and extent of the damage 
1s urged to investigate and remed its cause at once 

Film Damage 

When replacement footage is need 
be retired until the new lengths can be obtained fri 
the laboratory that holds the negative Upon rece 
after a delay of weeks ds ert Sod 
placement has to be inspected and (if satisfactory 
mserted, and the whole print projector-inspected  t 
make sure that thi eplaceme : r propel 
matched. It may seem harsh to file charges for filn 


damage even where the offender is inexcusably 
solely responsible, but the out-of-pocket cost to th 
library always far exceeds any such charg Phe print 
must be shelved for an unpredictable period 


running into months, other bookings against the print 
have to be adjusted, entire ly mnocent later renters have 
to be mollified on substitutions, the lease period for 
which the print was bought is running out without an\ 
return, skilled help is involved in reconditioning the 
print it is a headacl ¢ for ¢ vervb 1) ; he sadde ST 
part is that such damage is utterly avoidable if only a 
little care is taken to operate the projector correctly 
and to keep it clean and in repair. 

From the viewpoint of public policy the prevalent 
demands for “insurance” against film damage is de 
cidedly open to question, as this represents the put 
chase of immunity against pure and simpk personal 
negligence, without anv sort of adequate corrective o1 
preventive pressures. Insurance that spreads a com 
munity risk equitably among many contributors is fine, 
but insurance that provides immunity for the reckless 
at the expense of the innocent is anether matter. 

Aids to Better Booking 

Equally important as the supplying of prints in good 
physical condition are the measures taken to assurt 
the library patron his film in time for his showing date, 
and freedom from worry over possible miss-outs, Thi 
first steps toward this happy situation rest with the 
renter himself. When placing his order he should read 
the suggestions in the catalog from which his order is 
usually placed, and make his selection on the basis ot 


the descriptions, audience level, price and selection data 


it contains. Are shipping name and place clearly in 
dicated? The showing date—and hour? Mountin 
Instructions and possibly special cautions on types of 
substitution permissible? Preferred transportation is 
usually via express but are there exceptions and special 
conditions that should be detailed? State clearly the 


lynod “710 ) 
(Concluded badge 212) 
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(Top to bottom) Films in containers, racked upright for 
easy order picking, and laboratory splicers; inspection com- 
pleted, film has been rewound through cloth; stock clerk 
posts return of prints and inspector’s report; booker’s 
records—booking charts above, customer cards below. 
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The Educational Screen 


The Film and International Understanding 


Religious Films for 
International Understanding 
WILLIAM L. ROGERS* 


HE presentation of the sort of films which we 

are discussing is in general initiated by two dit- 

ferent agencies within the Protestant churches ° 
the educational boards, which have responsibility for 
the curricula of the Sunday, vacation, and weekday 
church schools: and the mission boards, which have 
the responsibility for raising funds to support foreign 
missions. 


Church School Curricula 


Since the church school curricula center around 
Bible study and related moral and ethical considerations, 
international understanding and good will is approached 
from this point of view. Usually the study grows out 
of some pertinent Bible passage. Formal consideration 
in pupils’ tests is limited to perhaps two or three 
times per vear, aside from incidental references in con- 
nection with lessons on foreign missions. 

The subject may thus come up for study under such 
a topic as “Worship Around the World.” In this case 
understanding of other peoples is promoted through a 
study of how they worship and through emphasis on 
the point that all people have in common a need to 
worship God. In other cases the subject may be ap 
proached directly through a study of children of other 
lands. Both of these approaches offer wide latitude 
for the use of films, slides and other visual aids. 


Effect of Missions 

The direct approach to developing international un- 
derstanding in the church schools is, however, not so 
large as the indirect approach provided by the mission 
hoards in their promotion of the cause of foreign mis- 
sions to the whole constituency of the churches. The 
mission boards in their efforts to raise funds long ago 
discovered that it was necessary to educate the people 
at home concerning the people in mission lands—their 
ways of living and their problems. These mission 
beards also were among the first to discover the effec- 
tiveness of visual aids in teaching these facts and to 
utilize visual materials for this purpose on a large scale. 

The boards of most of the larger denominations or- 
ganized extensive libraries of stereoptican slides, be- 
ginning around 1915. The investment more than paid 
for itself, and as a result the mission boards today own, 
produce, and distribute not only stereoptican slides, but 
also Kodachromes, photographic enlargements, and 
silent and sound motion pictures. Thousands of churches 
throughout the country which are now using visual 
aids owe their start to the mission boards. 

While cultivation of international understanding is 


+ 


a by-product of this promotional program, it is an 





*Director of Visual Education, International Council of Re- 
ligious Education; Executive Secretary, The Religious Film 
Association, 


DR. JOHN E. DUGAN. Editor 
Hadden Heights. New Jersey 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: Religious films touch upon phases of 
experience which are common to millions of people through- 
out the world. How can they be used for better international 
understanding ? 

Mr. Rogers deals with this question from the standpoint 
of the Protestant churches, because that is the phase of the 
problem with which he is most familiar. This in no way 
implies that much of what he says may not be applied to 
other religious groups or to the broader field of all films 
for international understanding. 

Surely the criteria which he lists for films about foreign 
countries has valid application over a very wide field. 
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important one, limited only by the fact that the pro 
motion and hence the visual materials deal only with 
those countries which comprise the “foreign mission 
held.” Even so, it embraces a large area: Africa, India, 
the Near and Kar [East and Latin America 


[t may surprise some to learn that visual materials 


supplied by missicn boards are useful in developing 
international understanding. Many people still have 
the mistaken idea that missionary interests still uphold 
the sentiment of the old hymn about mission lands, 
which describes them as a place where “only man is 
vile.” Quite the opposite is now true, at least among 
the larger and more liberal denominations. 


Film Criteria 


The Religious Film Association (which is comprised 


ot agencies of nineteen Protestant denominations) un- 
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Native rescues American pilot—From “We Too Receive” 
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doubtedly represents the attitude of the mission boards 
which distribute films in the following requirements 
which it has set up for films on foreign countries: 

1. The people must not be ridiculed in the film regardiess 
of how queer their customs and costumes may appear. 

2. As far as possible the people must be portrayed as 
human individuals with the same basic needs as ours and 
with potentialities for development similar to our own. 

3. The situations in foreign lands must not be portrayed 
as hopeless, that is, beyond help which may be offered. 

4. When possible, achievements of nationals who have 
been given an opportunity to develop should be featured. 

5. Films must not adopt the “Mother India” approach 
which concentrated on social evils without giving a fair 
appraisal of social and cultural achievements. 


+} 


Aside from ethical considerations, there is a very 
practical reason why mission films should meet thes 
requirements. People in general are more willing ge 
give money to help those who are “worth helping 


Thus, the films which form the most effective mission 
ary propaganda are those which show l 
personal achievements of the people of mission lands 
triumph over poverty and physical handicaps—innate 
human worth. As a result, the majority of the missio1 
films and other visual materials are helpful in develop 
ing an appreciation of the people of other lands and of 
their problems. 

The development and use of visual aids in_ the 
churches has a long history and considerable variety 
Probably the most ambitious visual aids project eve 
carried out was that presented in connection with the 
celebration of the Methodist Centennary in Columbus, 
Ohio in the summer of 1919. The state fair grounds 
were transformed into a huge living exhibit represent 
ing the work of the Methodist church in mission fields 
both at home and abroad. The people of all these lands 
were present in their native costumes and appeared in 
settings typical of their homes. Dramas representing 
life in these lands were presented daily. The mayor 
purpose was to let the people at home get a glimpse at 
life in the mission fields develop a phase of inter 
national understanding. 

Film Production 

In recent years the churches have cooperated to a 
certain extent in the production and distribution of 
motion pictures and slide sets dealing with foreign 
countries. In 1938 they set up the Africa Motion 
Picture Project in cooperation with the Harmon Foun 
dation. A photographer was sent to Africa with pre 
pared scripts (subject to local adaptation) to film not 
only the work of missionaries but also the African’s 
way of life. Since the Project's eight silent films and 
their utilization are typical of the present day approacl 
they are analyzed here. 

1) Song After Sorrou 
leper colony. 
figuring aspects of the disease it shows how the peopl 
are taught to overcome their handicaps and how, while 
receiving treatment, they are able to do constructiv 
work in the colony, raising much of their own food and 


deals with life in a model 


Instead of emphasizing the horrible dis 


even securing and helping prepare a vital medicine 
that they need. 
2) Story of Bainba and Naono and Her People. are 


short dramas centering around a boy and girl, respec- 
tively, who were trained in mission schools and grew 
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Burial scene in “The Forgotten Village” 


up to give a life of service to their people. Both stories 
are based on actual fact and present basic information 

the life of the people as background for the story. 
3) IVhat a Missionary Does in Africa is a forty-five 
minute documentary film intended primarily to “human- 
It necessarily shows the back- 
ground of the people among whom the missionary 
vorks. The Light Shines in Bakubaland is similar 
but is biographical, dealing with the adventures of a 
real missionary while pioneering in a new field. 


ize’ the missionary. 


+) Three other short films are entirely documentary 
in nature and deal solely with the life and culture of 
the African. They are typical of films used by churches 
as background material for mission study to give a 
proper setting for consideration of the work of the 
nussionary. These films are Children of Africa, show- 
ing child life, how the child helps his parents, games 
and schooling; 4 Day in an African Village, showing 
regular occupations and customs of the Congo villager ; 
and How an African Tribe is Ruled, showing the tran- 
sition from independent tribal rule when justice was 
administered through trial by ordeal to the present 
system under which the tribal chieftain is responsible 
to a resident commussioner for the enforcement of laws 


hased on modern codes. 


Use of Films 
hese films are used in Sunday evening services, in 
mission study groups, young people’s societies, Sunday, 
The method 
of use varies considerably depending upon the group, 
the leader and his experience in visual education. Too 
oiten, even as in the public schools, the film is pre- 


weekday, and vacation church schools. 


sented merely as a special program item. In Sunday 
evening church services the minister frequently speaks, 
lollowing the showing of the film, outlining the reasons 
or carrying on missionary work or pointing out ele- 
ients the people of the mission fields and the people 
t home have in common, 

In young people’s meetings the showing of a film is 
sually followed by discussion of the points made by 


Continued on page 208) 
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The Educational Screen 


The Seventh War Loan Drive Is On! 


N May 14 the Treasury Department launched 

the Seventh War Loan Drive with 14 billion 

dollars of bonds as the goal. Because of the 
successful role 16mm films played in the Sixth War 
Loan, they are now recognized as an essential media 
for stimulating bond sales. The Office of War Infor- 
mation, Bureau of Motion Pictures, has from the very 
start been one of the most important factors in the 
organization of the 16mm War Bond program. There 
is constant coordination between the OWI and the 
Motion Picture and Special Events Section of the War 
Finance Division. Other government agencies, such as 
the Department of Agriculture, Public Health Service, 
and Office of Education, are cooperating more closely in 
this campaign in obtaining maximum distribution and 
use of the films selected for War Bond sales incentives. 
The Army and the Navy are using mobile units to 
carry projection facilities to places which normally 
could not see the films. 


Intensive efforts have been made to search out every 
16mm projector in the country so that a maximum 
number of screenings: can be arranged. Schools and 
churches are two of the most important outlets for the 
exhibition of War Bond films, as they have the physical 
facilities and many of them have projection equip- 
ment. Where such equipment does not exist, it can 
sasily be borrowed or rented by getting in touch with 
the local 16mm State Chairman or distributor. As the 
Drive will last until June 30, many schools will be 
closed during the latter portion of this period. How- 
ever, arrangements should be made to keep the school 
open for special screenings. 


Again the Armed Forces have provided footage for 
the Seventh War Loan. The films which were selected 
with the objective of reaching all types of audiences, 
include one Coast Guard production, two short films 
and five 2'4-minute trailers from the Navy, and two 





“In a foxhole on Iwo Jima’s volcanic beach, war dog “Butch” 
Stands guard over sleeping Private—From “Iwo Jima.” 


from the Army. A brief description of the films follows: 


Story of a Transport (20 minutes) is the U. S. Coast Guard's 
motion picture record of its task in moving thousands of 
troops to the battle zones, and depicts the colorful career 
ot the 24,000-ton transport “Wakefield,” formerly the peace- 
time luxury liner “Manhattan.” [I lashbacks show the liner 
on pleasure trips, and then in her grim war role, Highlights 
of the film are scenes of the Wakefield being bombed at 
Singapore, burning in the Atlantic and, then, refitted, cram 
med with troops found for the battlefields of Europe 

Remember These Faces (15 min., color)—a U. S. Nay 
production which tells how American lives are being saved 
on the battlefields. It is the story of the courage and sacri- 
fice of the members of the medical force who go ashore ‘wit 
the troops in invasion 

With its action beginning on a Pacific Island, newly taken 
by our fighting men, the camera follows the wounded fron 
the front line to battalion aide stations, to evacuation hos- 
pitals, to transports, and finally to hospital ships and giant 
aircraft which will rush them to base hospitals and the 
world’s best medical aid 

Midnight (8 min.), another Navy film, is a thrilling review 
ot Naval action around the globe. The action opens at 
longitude zero, Greenwich, England, where local midnight 
and the Navy's official midnight coincide, and goes on to 
portray simultaneous operations of the Navy throughout the 
world—all types of craft in combat action, fleet preparation, 
life-saving activities, men fighting, sleeping, working, and 
training, 

Action at Anguar (22 min.)—produced by the Army Ground 
Forces, is the story of the untried 8lst Infantry “Wildcat” 
Division, which after a month's furious fighting crushed 
veteran Jap troops who fought to the death on Anguar, one 
ot the most strategic islands in the Pacific. Conquest of the 
island represented a crucial step in the reconquest of the 
Philippines. 

D-Day Minus One (18 min.) produced by Army Air Forces, 

skillful picture reporting of one of the most thrilling 
assaults of the war—the invasion of France by troop-carrier 
and glider, hours in advance of D-dav attack assault on the 
Normandy beach. In vivid, dramatic terms, the tactics of 
the airborne branch of our fighting forces is depicted. In 
the opening sequence paratroops and airborne men are see! 
waiting for the “big jump”, then visited by General Eisen- 
hower just before taking off. Transports and gliders stream 
across the Channel, and over the French coast. Paratroops 
are seen in close combat with the Nazis and glider troops 
join the assault while miles away the fury of invasion begins 
to preak on the beach 

The Navy trailers are 

This Could Be America—an enactment of what could have 
happened if the enemy had been able to bomb America, and 
the reasons why it did not happen that way, 

The Voice of Truth—portraying the effect of Jap propa 
ganda broadcasts on a group of Marines on their way to 
battle; how the stores of black markets, needless strikes, 
political factions, and failure to meet war quotas, can impait 
the morale of our fighters 

Iwo’ Jima—starting with the pre-invasion bombardinent 
and barrage, this film shows part of the terrific struggle 
of the Marines to capture the island, the most costly battle 
that branch of service has ever fought 

Mission Completed—a picturization of a few moments ot! 
the deck of a carrier as her Avangers return to the deck 
from a raid, emphasizing the cost in men and machines of 
an aerial war. 

Time for Sale—scenes from a captured newsreel] made 
by the Japanese, showing the horrors of prison treatment 1! 
the Philippines and how American lives might have beet 
spared if we could have effected earlier landings there 


(Concluded on page 196) 
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[s Your Projector Showing These Films? ST Nive 
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Transport 


At Iwo Jima beach, 
litter of wrecked 
equipment bears 
mute witness to the 
ferocity of Japanese 
resistance. 
(From “Iwo Jima’”’) 














{Lower left) A Marine casualty 
undergoes treatment aboard a 
transport. 


(Lower right) Back at Peari Harbor, 
a group of wounded are lowered 
from the ship to ambulances which 
will take them to a base hospital. 





The former luxury liner Manhattan, now the war-busy 
Coast Guard-manned troop transport Wakefield. 
Fighting men and batile gear are packed in tight 
on board the Wakefield, bound for the battlefront. 


(Right) Last mission for two fighter planes. Both pilots 
were rescued by the quick action of their comrades. 
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Additional films to be used include: 

All Star Bond Rally, produced by War Activities Com- 
mittee, Motion Picture Industry (15 min.), in which many 
Hollywood stars appcar— Bing Crosby, Bob Hope. Fibber 
McGee and Molly, etc. 

Fury in the Pacific, a joint pictorial effort of the Marines, 
the Atmy, Navy and Coast Guard. It is a stirring portrayal 
of the capture of the Japanese strongholds at Peleliu and 
Anguar by naval bombardment, plane bombing and amphib- 
ious charge upon the beaches, under hail of cannon 

The Enemy Strikes—produced by the Army Pictorial Serv- 
ice from German film captured after “the Bulge” was re- 
taken. 

Those who wish to make their 16mm _ equipment 
available for the showing of these and other War Bond 
films, should establish contact with the 16mm State 
Chairman or his representative. The list of State Chair 
man is given below. The allocation of all film prints 
is made through the OWL to recognized 16mm. dis- 
tributors throughout the country, but it is primarily 
the task of the 16mm State Chairman and the local 
War Finance Committee to handle the distribution of 
the prints within any specific state. 


State 16mm Film Chairman 


Alabama—FE. E. Sechriest, Dept. Visual Instruction, Publi 
Schools, Birmingham 1. 

Arizona—Kenneth Kelton, 33 South Fifth Ave., Tucson 

Arkansas—T. M. Stinnett, State War Film Coordinator. 
State Department of Education, Little Rock 

California (Northern)—W. A. Patterson, Photo & Sound 
Inc., 153 Kearney St., San Francisco 8. 
(Southern)—H. U. M. Higgins. War Filn 
229 North Broadway, Los Angeles. 

Colorado—Lelia Trolinger, Bureau of Visual 
University of Colorado, Boulder. 

Connecticut—Arthur A. Hebert, Hebert Studios, Inc., 
Allyn St., Hartford 3. 

Delaware—Mrs. Margaret Ross, Supervisor Libraries & 
Visual Education, Wilmington. 

District of Columbia— Martin T. Hughes, 51 H Street, N 
W., Washington. 

Florida—L. W. Griswold, 678 Linwood Ave., Jacksonville 6 

Georgia—Hazel Calhoun, Megr., Calhoun Visual Education 
Co., 101 Marietta St., Atlanta 3. 

Idaho—Sib Kleffner, 206 W. 9th St., Boise. 

Illinois—O. H. Coelln, Jr., Business Screen, 157 East Eric 
St., Chicago. 

Indiana—L. C. Larson, Bureau of Audio-Visual Aids, Ih 
diana University, Bloomington. 

Iowa—H. L.’ Kooser, Director, Visual Instruction Service, 
Iowa State College, Ames. 

Kansas—F rank 3angs, Central Visual Education Co., 
Broadway Hotel Building, Wichita 

Kentucky—D. T. Davis, 231 W. Short Street, Lexington. 

Louisiana— lL. D. Slaton, Russell C. Roshon Company, Pert 
Marquette Building, New Orleans 12 

Maine—Douglass K. Hammett. Stanley Dana Corporatio: 
Portland. 

Maryland— Milton Stark, Stark Films. Howard & Centre 
Streets, Baltimore. 

Massachusetts— Richard F. O'Neil, Visual Education Sery 
ice, 116 Newbury Street, Boston 16. 

Michigan W. D. Engleman, 701 West Warren, Detroit 1 

Minnesota— Mrs. Lucille South, Film Preview, 1504 Henne 
pin Ave., Minneapolis. 

Mississippi— Herschel Smith, 119 Roach Street, Jackso1 

Missouri (Eastern)—Ray Swank, Swank Motion Pictures, 
614 North Skinker Blvd., St. Louis 5 
(Western)—W. P. Humston, Kansas City Sound Service, 
926 McGee St., Kansas City 6 

Montana—Oliver H. Campbell, Manhattan. 

Nebraska—Keith T. Smith, Modern Sound Pictures, 1219 
Farnum St., Omaha. 
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Nevada—E. R. Berg, War Finance Committee, 35 East 4t 
St., Reno. 

New Hampshire—Jack Kice, A. H. Rice & Comp 
©. Box 205, Hollis. 

New Jersey \rt Zeiller, c/o Vitascope Corporatior 
Central Ave., Glen Rock 

New Mexico—Dr. J. T. Reid, Extension Divisio 
sity of New Mexico, Albuquerque 

New York (Downstate)—George Zehrung, c/o Walter O 
Gutlohn, Inc., 25 West 45th St.. New York 
(Upstate) John E. Allen, 6 George St., Rocheste: 

North Carolina—E. E. Carter, National Film Servi 14 
Glenwood Ave., Raleigh 

North Dakota—T. W. Thordarson, Dept. Correspo: 
Study, North Dakota Agriculture College, Fargo 

Ohio Lesle \ Frye E 
Gladstone Avenue, Cleveland 4, 
Oklahoma—M. L. Wardell, Director of Extension. | 
sity of Oklahoma, Norman. 
Oregon—Kingsley Trenholme, 
Public Schools, Portland. 
Pennsylvania—W. H. MacCallum, War Finance ¢ 
tee, 21 South 12th St., Philadelphia 7 

Rhode Island—E. Gardner Jacobs, Director, 
tions Division, State Council of Defense, 1051 North Mai: 
St., Providence. 

South Carolina—W. H. Ward, Extension Division, | 
sity of South Carolina, Columbia. 

South Dakota—-R. D. Falk, Extension Division, University 

of South Dakota, Vermillion 

Tennessee—J. E. Arnold, Division of University Extensi 

University of Tennessee, Knoxville 


Director of Visual Edueatior 4914 
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Texas—John Gunstream, State Dept. of Education, Austi 

Utah—!. O. Horsfail, Extension Division, University of 
Utah, Salt Lake City. 

Vermont H.B Eldred, c/o Robert Hull Fk ining Museum 
University of Vermont, Burlington. 

Virginia—Dan Browning, Ideal Pictures Company, 219 E 
Main St., Richmond 19 

Washington—Clifton Pease, War Finance Committee, 90] 
Federal Office Building, Seattle 4. 

West Virginia—W. P. Kellam, Film Division Library 
versity of West Virginia, Morgantown 

Wisconsin— Mrs. Roa Kraft Meuer, Photo-Art 
versity of Wyoming, Laramie. 
North Plankinton Ave., Milwaukee 3 

Wyoming—J. R. MacNeel, Cooperative Film library 


Hous 244 


r , . _ , 
frends in Audio-Visual Instruction 

(Continued from page 187) 

frequently for failure of teachers to get the maximum 
value from the film, was that the teachers do not know 
how to use the film, or do not understand its fune 
tion. Further study of this chart shows the sound 
film as having preference on all grade levels. Althoug! 
several qualified their answers by stating that teachers 
would not use silent films, their reactions were givet 
on preference rather than from experience. 

Chart VIII shows that 135 of the 165 schools re 
porting own radios. Most of the schools are apparent! 
using the radio for class instruction since the common 
practice is to use the machine in the class room. Ap 
parently the teachers are attempting to utilize not 
only the programs that come during school hours, but 
also those that are scheduled in ‘out of school hours” 
\ total of 111, out of the 126 replving. indicate tha 
transcriptions will lead to a wider use of radi 
grams. Machines for making records are used almost 
as much by music classes as they are by literature, 
language, and speech combined. 

(To be continued in June) 
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Visual Educ. Service 


116 Newbury St A Special Catalog Issued In 


Boston, Mass. 


san yen ee : Commemoration of the 
Minvedpatis, Mae UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE 
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The Curriculum Clinic 


Should It Be Audio-Visual Aids 
or Audio-Visual Materials? 
G. LESTER ANDERSON 


University of Minnesota 


ILMS, records, slides, models, the radio and 
television, are called audio-visual aids, as every 
teacher knows. Implicit, if not explicit, in the 

typical teacher’s attitude toward, and use of, such 
materials is the idea that they are “aids”, devices by 
which one can, perhaps, teach with greater economy 
of time and energy those things which would be taught 
anyway, whether or not such aids were available. This 
is a limited conception of the use of such materials. 
It must be replaced by an attitude toward, and use of, 
such materials which conceives of them not as “aids” 
to the management or learning of other materials— 
traditionally the printed page and the spoken word— 
but as materials which are important and significant 
in their own right. 

Learning is best defined as change in behavior which 
is correlated with experience. Experience is_ the 
method of modern education. The teacher is the orga- 
nizer of experience—experience which will result in 
ways of acting and thinking which are deemed signi- 
ficant educationally. 

Yhe experiences within the school cannot be direct. 
Education resorts to the various devices which have 
been devised by men to record experience. Lincoln’s 
or Roosevelt’s inaugural address is printed or recorded 
in a transcription. The conquest of Iwo Jima is pho- 
tographed and becomes our newsreel. Wordsworth has 
great thoughts and they are printed in a poem. 

These “records” among other things are the raw 
materials of education. They are the materials with 
which pupils interact, hence they are the materials of 
the educative experience. A modern program of edu- 
cation cannot limit itself to printed materials and the 
spoken word of the teacher. All the various media 
which men have devised to record or symbolize men’s 
experiences, and out of which come their feelings, 
thoughts, ideas, skills, appreciations, attitudes, and 
motives, are legitimately educatiemal materials. 

This contrast between an audio-visual aids and audio- 
visual materials approach to films, transcriptions, and 
so on, can be drawn another way. As aids, such ma- 
terials are thought of primarily as devices of instruc- 
tion. They are used to initiate, orient, motivate, guide, 
or summarize instruction. As materials they are pri- 
marily materials of curriculum. As curriculum ma- 
terials their role is not to motivate, guide, or summar- 
ize. Rather, they are to be figuratively handled or 
manipulated, studied and learned for their own sake. 

While it is true that a distinction between curri- 
culum and instruction is difficult to defend when the 
curriculum is looked upon as experience, most class- 
room teachers and principals would still make such a 
distinction. In their minds the audio-visual aid is used, 


WALTER A. WITTICH, Editor 
Bureau of Visual Instruction 
The University of Wisconsin 


EDITOR’S NOTE: It is high time that we look upon the 
film in the classroom as a powerfu) means of communi- 
cating ideas which, in many cases, is even a better form 
of experience than actually being there or living through 
the learning situation. This article very cleverly points out 
what thinking teachers now know; namely, that the teach- 
ing film is not a crutch, a support, or a mere aid, but 
rather it is an experience in living, a portion of our environ- 
ment, an experience with which children interact, learn and 
guide their thinking. Hence, let’s seize upon the teaching 
film as a valuable curriculum material. 
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for example, to motivate or summarize; it is not an 
integral part of experience. Let us illustrate, how- 
ever, the idea that audio-visual materials are curri 
culum material. If one could approach, let us say, the 
study of Othello without the stereotypes of educa- 
tional procedure to guide one, which would be the 
better material to deal with—Othello as printed ma 
terial, Othello as recently recorded by Columbia with 
Paul Robeson, or Othello on a sound film? Probably 
we should say that most educative experience would 
he to see Othello on the stage, but lacking that experi- 
ence we would choose the film, the record, and the 
printed play in that order. The point is that Othello 
on a film or on records is curriculum material and 
Othello printed becomes the aid. The film or record 
has significance in its own right. 

To maintain an educationally sound position, we 
should perhaps say that the study of any material 
be it Othello or American history or the function of 
angles, is seldom an end in itself. The study of Othello 
among other things contributes to our understanding 
of human nature. The study of American history ts 
undertaken in part so that we can better solve current 
social problems. The navigator of a B-29 has studied 
the function of angles so that he can plot his course, 
arrive at his target, and get home again. Nevertheless, 
we do not speak of the study of Othello, American 
history, or functions of angles as aids; we consider 
the study of these materials as being intrinsically sig- 
nificant. 

Man has in recent years devised new techniques 
for recording and transmitting his experiences—the 
radio, the film, and television. These techniques are 
of the same cloth as printing. Except for academic 
inertia and academic tradition these communication 
media would be used on a qualitative basis of equality 
with printing in the classrooms of America. 

Radio, film and television have won their place as 
aids, but let us not confine our use of them to that 
level. Let us rather define our educational goals and 
purposes, and select our materials—be they printed, 
photographed, or recorded in wax—and proceed to the 
free use of them as the materials with which pupils 
interact without the limiting attitude that they are 
“aids to instruction”. 
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EW facts, new developments, new changes 
arise daily out of the swiftly moving 
events in a world geared to war and war pro- 


duc c1i0n. 


The Spencer Model VA Delineascope is per- 
forming an invaluable service, because, in ad- 
dition to lantern slides, it can project the printed 
page, charts, photographs, diagrams and even 
Opaque parts and objects. Visually, it keeps 
military, production and training groups, large 


and small, abreast of last-minute developments. 


Many of these Delineascopes are now being 
released tor civilian, school and college use. 


W rite us for details. 


More than 50.000 teachers have 


requested a copy of our free 





mantal- “Opaque Projection— 


A new Frontier in teaching.” 





Spencer LENS COMPANY 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 

SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENT DIVISION OF 

AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 
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The Educational Screen 


The ABC's of Visual Equipment 
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UR projectors like our automobiles are growing older 

every day. Unlike the brook they cannot go on for- 
ever. Proper care of projectors, always important, is vital 
in wartime. The prospect of replacing and adding pro- 
jection equipment in the schools is still not too bright, 
yet the steadily increasing use of films places a heavier 
demand on equipment than ever. 


While the existence of simple trouble-free equipment is 
a pious hope for the future, there is now a dire need for 
common-sense care of the more or less complicated me- 
chanical-optical-electronic device that delivers the audio- 
visual experience to the pupil. }. &. BD. 
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Care of 16 mm. Sound Projectors 


HE care of the 16mm. sound-on-film projector is 
so simple that no special skills are required. By 
observing the following few simple rules you will get 
dependable service at a minimum of cost. 
Rule 1. Select a custodian. 

Let him have complete charge of the equipment. It 
will be his duty to see that the equipment will have 
the proper care. He must approve all persons who are 
to use it. He will have on hand all necessary supplies 
to keep the equipment in proper working order. It 
will be his duty to see that the equipment is used pro- 
perly, kept clean, and correctly oiled. 

Rule 2. Use care in transportation. 

Since the projector is portable it may be 
from one installation to another. Most 16mm. sound- 
on-film projectors are housed in carrying cases. Some 


moved 


are contained in one unit weighing from 60 to 90 Ibs. ; 
others are contained in two separate units each weigh- 
ing from 40 to 50 lbs. 

When transporting these cases, caution should be 
taken that they are not bumped. Projectors are pre- 
cision-built and are made to take a certain amount of 
abuse, but there is a limit. Handle them as you would 
a $500 radio. Set them down gently. When transport- 
ing them by car, set them in the car where they will 
be cushioned against road shocks. 

Rule 3. 

Place the projector on a sturdy table of sufficient 
height. This is necessary in order to avoid the use of 


Use care in setting up for a show. 


makeshift elevators such as books or blocks of wood. 
Sometimes the projector seems solid enough at first, 
but the shifting of the weight of the film from the 
feed-reel to the take-up reel, especially when using a 
large 1,600 ft. film, may cause the projector to go off 
balance and fall, inflicting serious damage on the pro- 
jector. The line and speaker cords must be placed 
out of the way so that no one can trip over them. 
These cords might be strung high on hooks along the 
wall. Another precaution that will pay dividends is 
to wrap a turn or two of the line and speaker cord 
around the table leg. Then, if anyone should happen 
to trip over these cords, the table would get the shock 


Edited by 
JOSEPH E. DICKMAN 
and PHILIP MANNINO 


and not the projector. Use a similar method at the 
speaker end: 
Rule 4. 


each showing. 


it will prevent torn-out plugs and wires 


‘er 
betrore 


\lw ays oil and clean the projector 
In oiling the projector follow the manufacturer's 
If other 
oil is used trouble may develop as it may gum on the 


directions. Use only the oil he recommends. 
gears and cause the projector to become sluggish. Never 
over-oil the projector. Too much oil will get into non- 
mechanical parts and damage them. It will also get 
on the film, lenses and condensers, seriously reducing 
picture brilliance. Make sure all rollers and idlers run 
free. A sticking roller or idler may scratch film. 
Clean the projector before every showing. Especially 
Clean the 
sprocket teeth and get the emulsion and dirt off the 


clean every part that the film will touch. 


channel and rollers. Use alcohol or carbon tetrachlo- 
ride on a camel hair brush or cue tip (available at any 
drug store) to get out all the dirt. Never use a sharp 
object to remove the dirt; it may nick the parts and 
cause scratches on the film. 

When using new film it may be necessary to clean 
the projector before every reel. On new film the emul- 
sion is soft and will stick to the film channel and on 
sprockets. This will cause the film to jam and tear 
out sprocket holes or cause the film to chatter, pro- 
ducing a jumpy picture on the screen. Clean the ob- 
jective and condensing lenses to get a bright, clear 
picture. 
Rule 5. 


enced repair man work on your projector. 


In case of break-down let only an experi- 


When projector failure occurs, if it is beyond the 
repairing of belts, replacing lamps, replacing amplifier 
tubes, or motor brushes, don’t let amateurs tinker 
with it. They usually aggravate the damage, turning 
Special tools and 
skills are needed for serious repairs, and usually these 


a minor repair into a major one. 


are to be found only in the factory or in your dealer’s 
repair shop. 

Amplifier trouble can be corrected usually by your 
local radio repairman, but when taking the projector to 
him take along the amplifier schematic circuit diagram 
so that he will know where to locate the trouble. He 
can replace defective parts which are standard. Some 
parts, not standard, usually can be had from his job- 
ber. Of course a regular projector dealer will carry 
all parts. If you are near him let him do the job. 
Rule 6. 


When the showing is c« mmpleted the pr )jector should 


Store the equipment properly. 


be taken down and the arms, cords and spare reels 
placed in their proper compartments. See that every- 
thing is in place for the next user. One missing item 
may ruin the show. 


(Concluded on page 202) 
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| for the 
| World of Tomorrow 
















i poeanag of teachers confronted with the problems of 
modern education agree that instructional classroom 
films help immeasurably in speeding the learning process 
—help the teacher in preparing the student of Today for 
the inevitable responsibilities of citizenship in the World 
of Tomorrow. 

With this educational goal ever in view—the Instruc- 
tional Films Division of I. T. & T. takes understandable 
pride in the part it plays—by offering educators, through its 
subsidiary Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., an authoritative film 
library of over 1000 subjects from which selections can 
be made to integrate successfully with school curricula. 


INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS DIVISION 


Victor Roudin — George Zehrung, Directors 
INTERNATIONAL THEATRICAL & TELEVISION CORP. 
A GForce Gor hetier Living Through 16 mm 
25 West 45th Street New York 17, N. Y, 





a ers GS ES 


#2 INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS DIVISION 
? 


1. T. & T. CORP. 
25 West 45th Street 
We shall gladly mail 
you upon request a 


EDUCATiONAy ff, Ms 


New York 19, N. Y. 


Please send me, without obligation, your booklet de- 
scribing instructional films that integrate with my 
specific curriculum. 








t comprehensive de-| Name ee mee 
' scriptive catalogue of 
t the instructional films I am particularly imterested im to. penne enesneenenennes 
now available and 
keep you advised of | Your Position sauces eae 


new films as they are | 


produced. Name of School: 





Address of School: sone « 
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Before storing the projector make sure spare pro- 
jector and exciter lamps, spare belts, and cleaning im- 
plements are in the cases. Put dust-proof covers over 
the cases and store them in a dust-free. dry place. 
Rule 7. Have your projector overhauled periodi- 
cally. 

At the end of the school year your projector should 
be given a complete overhaul, cleaning, and adjust- 
ment. No matter how well it is working it will need 
some attention. This will not only assure top perform- 
ance in projection but will prolong the life of the pro- 
jector and prove a real economy in the long run. 


St. Louis Division of Audio 


Visual Education Anniversary 


HE Division of Audio-Visual Education of the 

St. Louis Public Schools, which celebrated its 
fortieth anniversary on Wednesday, April 11, 1945, 
is the oldest institution of its kind in the United States. 
Just as the Division, formerly known as the Educa- 
tional Museum, pioneered in a new field of education at 
the turn of the century, so the St. Louis school system 
today is among the leaders in the nation in develop- 
ing and expanding audio-visual teaching materials. 

In celebration of its anniversary, the Division held 
open house at its headquarters, 4466 Olive Street. A 
highlight of the program at the reception was a fifteen- 
minute radio broadcast by Station KMOX dramatiz- 
ng the history of the Division of Audio-Visual Edu- 
cation. Teachers, parents, and students were invited 
to tune their radios to this station to participate in 
the city-wide radio celebration of the anniversary. 

The Educational Museum had its inception in the 
St. Louis World’s Fair when exhibits from all cor- 
ners of the earth were assembled in Forest Park. The 
late F. Louis Soldan, then Superintendent of Instruc- 
tion, and the late Carl G. Rathman, Assistant Super- 


Samples of exhibits at 
the St. Louis Division: 


(Left) This case which 
now houses a Missouri 
Marsh diorama, was 
once a regulation 
golden-oak book case. 


(Right) Children learn 
how pioneer 
ians made butter by try- 
ing out a wooden churn. 


The Educational Screen 





Elizabeth Golterman (left), with Amelia Meissner (center) 
at the fortieth anniversary celebration. 


intendent, recognized the unusual opportunity whicl 
would never return—and appealed to the exhibitors t 
donate parts of their displays to the public schools 
Many interesting exhibits were secured by the Board 
of Education and these formed the nucleus of 
Educational Museum. This material was assembled in 
the Wyman School Building and, on April 11, 1905, 
Superintendent Soldan formally invited the Board of 
Education to inspect the exhibits which would be 
sent to teachers for use in the classrooms 


Miss Amelia Meissner was appointed the first cura 
tor of the Museum, a position which she held until 
her retirement in 1944. Under her guidance was 
developed in the succeeding years the large collection 
of visual aids which are now available to St. Louis 
school children. The Board of Education officially 
changed the name of the institution from Educational! 
Museum to the Division of Audio-Visual Education 
in 1943. Miss Elizabeth Golterman was named by the 


Missour- 
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““No Wonder the Pictures Are So 


BRIGHT and CLEAR! “’ 


A prominent educator made _ beading screen fabric results in 
the above remark recently maximum light reflection over 


after learning how carefully _ the entire picture area. It also 
Da-Lite Glass-Beaded Screens assures firm adherence of the 
are made. beads to the fabric. 

The specially selected plastic. Ask your visual education deal- 


coated fabric in Da-Lite sereens er for time-proved glass-headed 
is snow-white and therefore ab- screens, available in many styles 
solutely neutral in reflecting and sizes for all requirements. 
the true colors of colored pic- 

tures. The surface is covered DA-LITE SCREEN CO.. INC 
uniformly, by Da-Lite’s  ex- : ‘ , 
clusive process, with millions Dept. 5ES, 2711-23 N. Crawford Ave. 

of tiny glass beads of highest CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 

matically at rectangular size (for movie quality. Da-Lite’s method of 


Look forthe Name \Vit When You Buy ! 





THE CHALLENGER MODEL 
ire size for vertical slide lock 


So 





Tt 











Board to succeed Miss Meissner as director of the teachers and principals. Cooperating with the staff 
Division. the Division of Audio-Visual Education, this Com- 

When the Museum was established in 1905. a one ittee made an extensive survey of visual education in 
horse wagon which visited each school once a week the public schools. The study revealed a pronounced 
was able to deliver and collect all the materials used ncrease in the interests of teachers in the use of visual 
in the individual schools. Todav two large trucks. aterials for classroom instruction and an urgent need 
operating on regular schedules, one required to trans or additional visual education materials and equipment 
port the Division’s teaching materials. In addition to n the schools. Using the findings of the study as a 
the materials used in the classrooms, special exhibits basis for his recommendations, the Superintendent of 
are maintained in the Division’s headauarters where Instruction formulated a long-range visual education 
teachers may bring their classes for ny ta coves program in St. Louis which has been introduced and 
years a lecture service has been developed through dequately financed this vear by the Board of Edu- 
which visiting classes may learn from illustrated talks. non 

In 1917 the Board of Education acquired its first Recently the responsibility for the development of 
teaching films when the Ford Motor Company made radio education in the public schools was assigned 
a substantial donation of moving pictures to the St to the Division of Audio-Visual Education after the 
Louis Public Schools. Since then the film library has Board of Education’s unanimous decision to apply to 
expanded until today the Division maintains more than he Federal Communications Commission for the as- 


2,300 teaching films. the majority of which are sound , ; ; 
pia teaching films, the ma} sis =_— ; a frequency modulation wave length in 


wnment o 


films. for loan to schools. ( ollections al the Division 


: ; ‘ the high frequency spectrum allotted to education. A 
of Audio-Visual Educatior1 ; 


1 also include 39,995 photo > Ed ; | of 
- : : -- » 2 Committee on Radio Education, composed of teachers 

graphs, 1,500 filmstrips, 12,772 booklets, 8,360 lantern gran saa a ies ei 
sides (both standard and 2x2), 352 foreign dolls nd principals, has been appointed to serve as a policy 
1,400 phonograph records, and 9,875 separate speci making body similar to the Visual Education Com- 
mens to illustrate science lessons. mittee. This Committee is working with the Division 
Recognizing the importance of audio-visual aids in of .\udio-Visual Education in the planning and pro- 
a progressive school program, Philip J. Hickey, Su duction of educational broadcasts, the development of 

g gram, ip J. Hickey, Su 
perintendent of Instruction, appointed a Visual Edu radio techniques in high schools, and the intelligent 
cation Committee in 1942, composed of classroom utilization of radio programs in the classrooms, 
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The Educational Screen 


The Literature in Visual Instruction 


A Monthly Digest 


FILMS AND LIBRARIES 
@ Motion Pictures in Libraries—Etta Schneider Ress—I] 

son Library Bulletin, 19:561-3 April, 1945. 

Although recent articles have stressed the use of films 
for discussion in libraries, it is pointed out that there are 
many other interesting ways in which a projector may be 
put to use. Films are a source of information and as sucl 
are worth the consideration of the library profession, es 
pecially because they may conceivably bring knowledge to 
the nonreading public 

Films are now being used on a tremendous scale for 
education outside of the school: in the armed services, for 
civic administration in liberated areas, in Latin America, in 
factories, industrial schools and the like. The movie theater 
is also bringing information to the public through films 
produced by the War Activities Committee, or by the gov- 
ernments of Allied Nations. But it is for the purpose ot 
using films in educating for world citizenship that the library 
can make a contribution. 

There are two broad applications of the motion pic 
ture in a public library; films used in conjunction with 
a larger program of activities; and films used per se, unrelated 
to any other of the library's activities. As an example of 
the former type of use there are motion picture programs 
that would motivate an extensive study program, (as one 
on child care); those that would be used with study groups 
or clubs already under way (book-study group, arts and 
crafts, etc.); those used as part of a seasonal forum series 
(U. A. and World Affairs, or similar topics); those that 
would fit in with a recreational program, and so on. 

The library could exercise its function as a community 
center by showing films that have no direct connection with 
its regular program: free public showings of new short sub 
jects and educational releases: children’s story-hour movies 
film forums held at regular intervals, wherein the topi 
changes each time; and community meetings where movies 
are shown and briet question-and-answer periods follow 


Whenever movies are used in a library it is important that 


the librarian be convjnced of their value, that the purpose bs 
clear, and that there be some planning and preparation i1 


advance, 


TRENDS 
@ Eyes for War—/. S. Camera 8:no.2 30-31 March, 1945 


\ brief statement is given of the use of audio-visual 
training aids in the Navy, especially the service rendered 
through the Training Aids Development Center in N. Y. ¢ 
Definite proof of the advance made in educational training 
is that recruit training which originally took 12 weeks now 
has been cut down to 6 weeks. . . It is reasonable to 
believe that the recruits have learned as much. 

Of special interest are the three excellent charts that 
illustrate the article. They represent the specialized typ« 
of teaching aid developed by the Navy. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


@ Basic Problems in Visual Instruction—Paul (. Kieh! 
The American Lutheran, February, March and April, 1945 
The first three in a series of eight articles to be pub 

lished as a basis for understanding the value of visual aids 

in the church program 

The author reviews some of the well-known principles 
and reasons for using visual aids in any educational pro- 
gram. He indicates some of the reasons for slow progress, 
and then enumerates the range of materials included in 

“visual aids.” 


ETTA SCHNEIDER RESS, Editor 


UTILIZATION 


@ The Science Teaching Film Comes to the Elementar 
Grades—W. A. Wittich—School Scien md Mather 
45:298 April, °45 


d Mathematics 


\t the primary level there are films on natural history, sucl 


as he Black Bea TONS ohn Redbreast, and so on. that 


establish visual imagery and thus serve as a background 
both reading and language arts. 

At the intermediate level, where natural science phenomena 
wily complex, authentic realistic experiences 


are necessary The thinking teacher will investigate the text 


become increasing 
h 
film, will select only those that are true text films. She will 
avoid using great numbers of them and will use those few 


with full realization that the tried and true tenet of psychology 
and classroom method are necessary. 
@ Visual Tools in Learning—Paul T. Williams, supervisor 


of Visual Education, N. Y. State Department of Edu- 
cation, Alban V. V. State E-ducation, 32:440 March, 1945 


’ 
. 1 +1 1 . + + 91] 
Visual tools art hemselives, reservoirs ot potential 
iid in the direction of assisting the teacher in his job. If 
these tools are left to “drift for themselves” they will be 
ery little instructional value | evaluating them we 
Ist be realists neti rT flat rejecto oO i ill out 
icceptor 
cee 3% , ' eer 1 that will d the hect ial 
nere 1s mM ot! sual oo! that Will do é esT OD 


for every teaching situation. There is, however, a particular 


ific t 





iob that can best be done bv a specific tool, assuming it ts 
We used 

The article gives a lucid exposition of how visual tools 

sec d should be examines ts tirety 
PRODUCTION PROBLEMS 

@ Critical Report on Inter-American Films 

6: No. 4. p. 5. April, 1945 

Part of the critical report. “Latin Ameri in School ane 
Co Q Teaching Mate ils b tiie Ami Co C1 ) 
Education includes a discussio t 
ora of the CIAA as it operated before N « 1943 
This chapter was written by Helen Hardt Seaton of t 
Council, and Keitl \damson of the State Department 

Recommendations were mainly to producers, indicating 
where good films are vet to be made to supplement what 
the CIAA is distributing There is a need to distinguisl 
vetween films for instruction and those for general intor 
ation to be used with nonschool audiences. Suggestions 
re also given to theatrical producers of short subjects, as 


travel films 


@ Health Film Production Adolf Nichtenhauser, M. D 
Film News 6: No. 2 p. 3 February, 1945 


ihere is a @ eral belief that healtl | youl t 
econ the mos mmportant tvpe O educat ns p a 
ad ed 11 tne Ostwar »¢ od Lhe questi 1 whethe i 
mere rise 1n output with uta < inge in yrod t10 et ods 
is likely to vield the films we need 

We mav get 10 films on the common cold, and 8 addi 
tional films on the basic foods. Chey av. be produced i 

Operation with teachers, health executives or publicity 
directors who have oO knowledge of film technique or 0! 
health education: they may again try to tell too much 1 
ten minutes, with many words but little action, aiming to 
appeal to everv audience at once, but satistving none 

There is a wav of avoiding such production, v1 the 

( luded hadge 206) 
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14MM SOUND PICTURES 
that are MUSTS for SCHOOLS 


Now Available Available Sept. Ist 
COURAGEOUS MR. PENN {Book now and avoid disappointment later) 


| (Clifford Evans in title role) 








TOM BROWN'S SCHOOL DAYS 


(Cedric Hardwicke, Freddie Bartholomew, Jimmy Lydon) 


A faithful and absorbing translation of the famous classic pic- 
turing school life at Rugby in the early 19th Century. The film 
spotlights the career of the renowned Dr. Arnold, head-master 
at Rugby from 1824-41, who introduced needed reforms, replac- 
ing rowdyism with the honor system. It is a stirring film, au- 


thentic in atmosphere, finely acted and directed. 

















SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON 


(Thomas Mitchell, Edna Best, Freddie Bartholomew ) 


This screening of a beloved world classic has captured all the 
charm, engaging humor and excitement of the original. It's all 
there—the rebellious family taken by idealistic father from de- 
cadent London life to colonies, the ship-wreck by tidal wave, the 
escape to an uncharted isle on a raft of barrels, the hidden 
treasure, the house in the tree-tops, the fun and fear with wild 
animals—and all the other exciting and delightful adventures. 








A notable and inspiring photoplay on the life of one of 


history's great men—William Penn, compelling and timely 





in its application to present world problems. Penn fought 


in his day for the same principles over which we are now LITTLE MEN 


engaged in 2 great war—freedom from intolerance, tyranny (Kay Francis, Jack Oakie, George Bancroft) 


and injustice. Settings, costumes and manners of Restoration 
Engl triki t h t . ; : ' 1s 
gend are strikingly = rayed os are the ee eee A rousing and modern version of Louisa M. Alcott's book, "Little 
age and final great achievement of William Penn in founding ; : . 
: : ; Solis Men" emerges on the screen as adult entertainment featuring 
Pennsylvania and Philadelphia, and establishing those prin- ; ae Pa 
, : drama, romance and hilarious comedy, yet retaining the charm 
ciples of Government which were later to become the foun- ay : 
of the original work. 








dation of our American democracy. 








| Write today to the IDEAL office nearest you for rental rates and booking dates. 


|IDEAL PICTURES CORPORATION 


28 E. Eighth Street (Home Office) Chicago 5, Illinois 


Bertram Willoughby Pictures. Inc. Ideal Pictures Ideal-Southern 16mm Pictures Co. Ideal Southern Pictures Co. 
Suite 609, 1600 Broadway Reliance Blidg., 926 McGee St. 9536 N.E. 2nd Ave. 440 Audubon Bldg. 
New York 19, N. Y. Kansas City 6, Mo. Miami 38, Florida New Orleans 16, La. 
Ideal Pictures Corporation Ideal Pictures Corp. Stevens-Ideal Pictures Ideal Pictures Corp. 
2408 W. 7th St. 915 S.W. 10th Ave. 101 Walton St., N.W. 18 S. 3rd St. 

Los Angeles 5, Calif. Portland 5, Oregon Atlanta 3, Georgia Memphis 3, Tenn. 
Ideal Pictures Ideal Pictures Ideal Pictures 
2024 Main St. 219 East Main St. 714 Eighteenth St. 


Dallas 1, Texas Richmond 19, Va. Denver 2, Colo. 
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Holmes machines are renowned, not only for their 
superior film projection, but also for the absolute 
fidelity, and rich, tonal quality of their sound 
reproduction. Thousands in use by the armed 
forces. Sorry, no prospect of deliveries to civilians 
in 1945. 


Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on-Film 
Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers and Users 


HOLMES 
PROJECTOR CO. 
1813 ORCHARD STREET, CHICAGO 14 














ARMY-NAVY 
USE 


Job Information 
Films 
in Hospital 
Reconditioning Programs 


x * * 


Your students can profit 
equally from these films. 
Write for list and prices. 


CARL F. MAHNKE PRODUCTIONS 
International Sales Organization for 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE FILMS, INC. 

2708 Beaver Ave., 7514 N. Ashland Ave., 
Des Moines 10, lowa Chicago 26, Illinois . 


| 
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svstematic coordination of healt flo nroduct} ” 
development or bette production methods 


First we should develop competent methoc 


duction planning \ practical study would be mad : 
eiven area: health educators, subject matter specialists 
ciologists and psychologists together vitl It Sper 
would study teaching needs and rudience 

would prepare outlines giving purpose, content and treat 
ment, type and range of audience, potential 


mated cost, and so on 


RADIO 


@ Skill in Listening—Alice Sterner, Katharine H. Sar 
ders, and Milton A. Kaplan—National Council of " 
ers of English, Chicago 21, N. Y. 48p 1944 


The purpose of this bulletin is to strengthe 
munication arts in the United States by improving 
the most important avenues of information; the audito 
sense It is noted that illiteracy, meaning the ibility 
read and write, can be overcome for citizenship educati 
by the ability to listen and speak. Listening is defined 
as much broader than radio listening alone; it invol 
every situation in which we listen to another, on tl 
phone, in church, in school, at the movies, and 


Practical suggestions are given for graded instructior 


listening. Opportunities for listening are afforded by 
ports, by discussions, recordings and radio broadcasts. The 
is a chapter on how to appraise and use news reports and 


1 


one on radio drama as part of education in the dramat 


arts 


\ useful bibliography on radio drama, sources of 
mation on education by radio. books on the radio i! dust 
and on radio news completes the pamphlet 
@ Radio in Postwar Education—Nathan A. Neal, WBO 

Cleveland—School Science and Mathematics 45:154 


February, 1945 


\n excellent overview of the status of broadcasting 


education, indicating some possibilities for the t 
Among the future developments appraised are FM, t 
vision and facsimile broadcasting. Workers in radio 
cation are referred to the original articl 


STILL PICTURES 


@ Picture Books—(’. §. Camera, 8: No. 2 p. 28 March, 1945 


An illustrated review of the many photographic books ab 
the war that are now available. The trend toward depending 
upon photographs to convey information is evident in thi 
résumé, a trend which although not a new idea at all is cur 


rently very popular. Books on the best seller lists that contat 


excellent photographic illustrations include: Ivan Dmitrt's 
Flight to Everywhere, Battle Report, Cecil Beaton’s 
Photographers, Railroads at lar. Stevenson's Child rden 


of Verses with photographs by Toni Frissell, First of the Man 
Bourke-White’s Purple Heart lalley and The [alley and 
People (TVA). 


STUDY GUIDE 


@ Victory-to-Peace Series— Association Press, 347 Madis 

Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y 

\ series of discussion guides has been prepared und 
sponsorship of the Motion Picture Bureau of the YMCA a 
the Institute of Adult Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University to assist forum leaders who are using motion pi 
tures as the basis of discussion. Films for which guides are 
already available include: Peace Builders, Postwar Jo Vear 
Soldier. The Bridae. Partners in Production lla lihere 


You Live, Our EF) Japanese. 


The guides are brief. four-page leaflets ] ntai 
some background information and related filmstrips, films an 


books 
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Summer Courses in Audio-Visual Instruction 


1 
( 


(Supblementing April listh 45 


California 

Leland Stanford [ ersit Ayo 6-19 
Workshop in Audio-Visual Teaching Aids Cha ; R. Crakes 

University of Southes lif 1, Los Angel 
Introduction to Audio-Visual Education Ed. 177 
Educational Use and Appreciation of Films Fd. 179 


Workshop in Audio-Visual Education Ed. 1771 : 


fe 9 


Educational Us 
Ed. 178 (2 aig ears 
Illinois 
Northwestern Umi ‘ hic: 
Audio-Visual Instruction (3 qr.) Ciacts 6 Cel 
University of Chicago, Chicago sak, teas 
Audio-Visual Instruction: Techniques & Mat 
Audio-Visual Instructional Problems EF SOX 
(each 5 qr.) Botl 
Radio Speech (5) Dav; CF dward 
Western Illinois State Teachers College. Macor sos 49 Neale 
Visual Education 219 (4 ar.) Veg a eg ele 
Visual Education 320) 4 ai \ Pp, Rol 
Workshop in Visual Education 321 (4 a1 \. B. Roberts 


courses conducted by Stephet [ Co 


Iowa 
Towa State College, Ames 18- Ans 
Visual Methods in Edu 


(This course begins 


\ LO ( o 
~ ms . VoL ) 


4 
4 


Special Topics V.E« . 

State Umiversity of lowa. Iowa City e 13-Aug. 8 
Audio-Visual Teaching Aids (3 qr.) B. E. Mahan & Staff 

Maryland 

State Teachers College. Salisbury , 11-Aug. 17 
Audio-Visual Instruction Ed. 406 (3) Anne H. Matth 

Massachusetts 

Boston College. Bostor ily 2-Aug. 4 
Visual Education Technique (3) Rev. David Duniga. S. ] 

Michigan 

University ficl } \nn Arbor Ia An 
Visual-Sensory ids in Education B133(2 PO. McClusky 

New York 

State Teachers Colleae. Oneonta Wy 2-Aug. 10 
Visual Education S419 (2 ranklit Mathewsor 

North Carolina 

Lenoir Rhyne College, Hickory lune 6-July 14 
Audio-Visual Education 1] } | 

Ohio 

University of ( 
Audio-Visual Aids in tl Classroom (2) Victor Coles 

Oklahoma 


Southwestern / rShitrele oT Pechnolo \ Wi itl 


Methods & Materials « Visual Aids 433 (3 \\ R. Fult 


Pennsylvania 
Albright College. Readine e 11-July 21 
Visual and Other Sensory Aids in Teaching (3) V. C. Zen 
Duquesne University. Pittsburel July 2-20: July 23-Aug 
Sensory \ids (2 \j el Ferer 
Lehigh University, Bethlehen lu 25-Aug. 4 
Visual Instruction Ed. 190 (3) W. G. Havwart 
Pennsylvania State College. State College 2-Aug 10 
Visual and other Sensor \ids in Edueat 
(Also given at Inter-Session Tune 11 29 and P 
Session Aug. 13-31) 
Visual Aids in Teaching Agriculture (3) 

University of Pittsburgh. Pittsburgh luly 2-21 
Visual Aids in Distributive Education (2) Ha ©. Pacl 
Waynesburg Collea Vavnesbur u lune 11-July A) 
Education 9 (3 Harrv Gardni 
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FILMATIC 


7 he ie ee 
FILM-SLIDE PROJECTOR 





Fi =F 
rn OF ITS TYPE 





® 2x2 Paper or Glass Slides 
® Single Frame Slidefilm 
® Double Frame Slidefiim 


eS ED ee a ee een. 


It’s easier, more economical to 
Instantly Set up use this versatile 3-in-1 pro- 
jector. Gives more illumination 
per watt—assures perfect clarity 
of image. Can be changed from 
film to slide showing—in 2 
jiffy! Modern design. Has Man- 
umatic slide carrier—Kwik-Lok 
spiral focusing—smooth tilting 
—fingertip control—accurately 
centered optical system. 300 
watt lamp capacity. Complete 
with custom-built carrying case. 


Corrected Lens—Can Be 
Cleaned Easily 


oe ee 


i Film Loops Naturally 
| ... Will Not Scratch 


j Conveniently Portable 
| —Yet Very Stable 


am oe oe ee ee ee ee ee es 






Another GoldE advancement in 
stereopticon design! This mod- 
ern, trouble-free Stereopton 
withstands constant operation 
—heat absorption filter gives 


Forced-Air Cooled 


Adjustable Bellows 









Built-in Tilting 
Device 


All-Steel-Welded 


Construction 


slides added protection from 
heat damage. Precision optical 
system uses the finest ground 
and polished lens. (Choice of 
3, from wide range). Shows 
standard 314” x 4” slides. Com- 
pact—conveniently portable. 


Above items Now Available on MRO Ratings to: 


Educational Institutions—Army and Navy—Mari- 
time Bases—War Industries—Government Agencies 
—Medical Professions, etc 


| GoldE Manufacturing Co. | 
l 1220 W. MADISON ST., DEPT. C., CHICAGO 7, U.S.A. J 


\ Designers and Manufacturers of Light Projection Equipment 
— ee Lk a a a a 
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WANTED! 


An experienced commercial slidefilm writer. 
This is a top bracket opportunity requiring 
the services of a man with established ability 
and solid experience within the commercial 
film industry. 


Send brief history and requirements to 
Box 30, EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 
64 East Lake Street Chicago I, Ill. 














| 


for up-to-the-minute 
educational needs 


{omm FILMS 

@16 NEW FILMS on “FOREMANSHIP TRAINING" 
Highly praised by industry for effectiveness 

@ RELIGIOUS PRODUCTIONS, Such as “The Last Days 
of Pompeii” and other features 

® CATHEDRAL SHORTS 

@® ALL COLORED CAST FEATURES Jor colored audiences 

@ MUSICAL ® ANIMATED CARTOONS 





- 


Film Catalog Sent Free Upon Request 


SWANK MOTION PICTURE 


614 N. Skinker Bivd. 
ST. LOUIS 5, MO. 


i ee 








——s- 


FORESTRY & LUMBERING 
Sets of 10, 20, 30 Views 
NEW 2x2 KODACHROME SLIDES 


Write for detaiis 
WESTERN COLORFILMS 


Producers of Visual Aids 
3734 N.E. CHICO ST. PORTLAND 13, ORE. 

















BOTANY FIELD TRIPS 
In the CLASSROOM 


Comprehensive survey of our native Flora in Natural Color 
2x2 Kodachrome Slides. Made by a trained naturalist. 
Properly identified. Money-back guaranty. List on request. 


BROOKING TATUM, Kelseyville, Calif. 








16MM 
Educational Sound Film Library 
Sale and Rental 


Depositories for films of Office of War Information, Inter-American 
Affairs, British Information Services, and U. S. Office of Education. 


FILM PREVIEW 


1504 Hennepin Ave. Minneapolis 3, Minn. 





SLIDES General Science...................... 11 rolls 

Principles of Physics................ 7 rolls 
35 mm. Principles of Chemistry.......... 8 rolls 
F EL M_ Fundamentals of Biology........ 8 rolls 


Write for Folder and Free Sample Strip 
VISUAL SCIENCES, Xi Suffern, New York 
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Texas 

fhilene Christian College, Abilene ine 4-July | 
Methods in Audio-Visual Instruction 364 G. C. Morla: 

l’niversity of Texas, Austin lulv 5-Aug. 30 
Visual Instruction Ed. 359 (3) B. F. Holland 
Graduate Research in Audio-Visual Education, Ed. 82 (3 

Virginia 

Hampton Institute, Hampton June 19-Aug. 22 


Audio-Visual Aids in Education Ed. 345 (3) 
E. Carlet Mo 
Viadison College, Harrisonburg June 18-July 2] 
Audio-Visual] Materials L. S. 343 (3 qr.) Ferne Hooy 
Washington 
entral IVashingtoi f Education, Ellensburg 
June 18-July 17; July 18-Aug. 17 
Visual Instruction Ed. 139 (2% or 5 ar EK. B. Rogel 


The Film and International Understanding 
(Concluded from page 193) 


the film. In the church schools the emphasis is kel) 
to be on mutual interests of the children shown in t 
film with the children in the school. The teacher, for 
example after showing Children of Africa, night ask 
the children to tell how the children in the film helped 
their mothers. She might then ask the children how 
they help their own mothers thus making the | 

that African children have homes and mothers and 
household chores which are just as important to them 
as ours are to us. Thus the children in the school 
come to realize that Africans are “‘people” .. . a 

portant first step in international or inter-racial under 


standing. Kodachromes are used in the same way 


As in the public schools the use of visual aids often 
lead to special projects. The children may be stimu 
lated, for example, to make a model of an African vil- 
lage or to present a drama written by themselves about 
hfe in foreign lands. In both cases the projects lead 
to further study of the country involved . . . and t 
Oftentimes the film or the fol 
letters, and 


better understanding. 
lowing project leads to an exchange of 
even of toys, with children of other countries. 
Church mission studies are planned by the Missionary 
I<ducation Movement, an interdenominational agency, 
area is covered eacl 
\sia has been 
the territory under consideration. In this conne ctio1 
High Stakes in the East, a film dealing with the Nether- 
lands East Indies, has been very widely used. Next 


so that a different country or 


vear. During the past year South East 


vear India is the country to be studied and the mission 
boards are hopeful of producing their own film in thts 


held. 


Several denominational and interdenommnational agen 
cies are now promoting the study of international rel 
tions and their bearing on peace. There is not a great 
deal of religious visual material bearing directly on 
this subject as yet, but good use has been made of the 
film strips How to Conquer War and He Are All 
Brothers. Some use has also been made of films such 
as lVorld of Plenty. 
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Present Trends 

Two unusual recent films have been used very ette 
tively in promoting foreign missions with correspond 
ing values in international or inter-racial understand 
ing. In 1944 the National Council of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church arranged for the production of // 
Too Receive by Cathedral Films. This film based or 
a recent news story tells of an American pilot shot 
down over New Guinea who was rescued by natives 
educated 1n a mission school. The film contains 
direct promotion of missions—only the incidental refet 
ence to the mission school. While the theme, of cours 
is that the missionary movement is a two way proposi 
tion it is obvious from the picture that even the New 
Guinea native who comes immediately out of an ww 
civilized background has human worth which can be 
further developed through friendship and understand 
ing. This film was shown in three to four thousand 
Episcopal churches inside of four months Results 
were so satisfactory that the National Council is at 
ranging to produce another film for use in its ever 
member canvass next fall. [Ve Too Receive is so en 
tirely free from denominationalism that it is now being 
used by churches of many denominatior 

\ couple of years ago several mission board execu 
tives saw a theatrical presentation of John Steinbeck’ 
The Forgotten Village and were impressed with its 


i 
value in promoting understanding of the underprivi 
leged people of nations throughout the world The 
picture contains no scenes of missionary activities but 
is the simple story of a family in a remote Indian vil 
lage in the mountains of Mexico. The people are poor 
ignorant and so superstitious that when an epidemi 


strikes down the childret ot the village rhney depend 


upon the charms of the ““wise-woman”™ in preference to 
the medical assistance of doctors and nurses brought 
from Mexico ( it’ by a heroic voung mat of the 

lage In spit ot the scenes of povert ind humai 
misery the picture stimulates the feeling that the cout 


age ol the young man and his village teachet shi 
that here is a people worth knowing and helping 
The Forqott il lillaq has been leased by a numb 


of denominational mission boards and shown in hin 


dreds of churches and missionary gatherings across th 
country. Similarly the churches have made a rathet 
wide use of films released by the Office of the C 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs as background 


material for mission studies of Latin America 

At the present time there is a very strong trend 
the direction of joint production by the churches of 
films on the mission fields. The idea would be to con 
bine financial resources to secure technically excellent 
productions which all could use and which would be 
supplemented by short films featuring the work oi 
individual denominations. In fact this is one of. th 
developments contemplated by the churches now 
they consider plans for creating the Protestant Film 
Commission—of which more will doubtless be heard 
later. In any event it is probable that the films whicl 
are jointly produced will deal largely with backgrounds 
of life in foreign countries and as a result will be bene 
hceial to the total movement for international undet 
Standing. 
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EDUCATION 


ENTERTAINMENT 


.. the Visual Way is the Best Way 


WHETHER it's world affairs or 
home affairs . . . the war front or the po- 
litical front . . . the thrills of your favorite 
sport in or out of season . . . travel in 
America or the four corners of the earth 
.. . or Hollywood's greatest stars in their 
greatest pictures . . . the motion picture 
is the great medium of expression! 


Here Is A Picture 
You Must See! 


“WORLD WITHOUT BORDERS” 


{2-reel special] 
A Preview of the Post-War World 


The Romantic Story of the Skyways... 
and Glimpses of an Amazing 
New Frontier. 


AVIATION SHRINKS WORLD SPACE 
WILL IT BRING WORLD PEACE? 


The Thrilling History of Aviation 
See How it Challenged and Changed 
the Fate of Mankind 


UNIVERSAL PICTURES 
COMPANY, INC. 


Dept. 17 


Rockefeller Center New York, N. Y. 
CIRCLE 7-7100 
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DR. BLOCK’S COLOR SLIDE SERIES 
2 x 2 Slides of Unusual Excellence for 
Elementary-High School-College Use 
Shade and Ornamental Trees — Fruit Trees 
Common Fruits—Vegetables—Garden Flowers 
Farming — The Junkman — Packing Oranges 
Harbor Activities—The Circus — Trucks 
Making Bread — Wholesale Flower Market 
The Zoo—Horses—Pets—Baby Pets 
FUNCTION AND FORM IN MODERN HOUSING 
For Home-Making and Home-Planning Classes. 
ART IN NATURE SERIES 
Plants Animals Minerals 
Teacher's Manual with Each Series 
Duplicates are Froduced by Highly-rated Special Process 
Prompt Service. Write for lists and prices. 


Munday & Collins '".".:"":; 








FILM PROTECTION 

FOR MOVIE FILM 
fo DeTeliabh 3) 

O!L WEAR 
WATER 
CLIMATE 

SCRATCHES 
FINGER- 
MARKS 


wt 


/ TREATMENT 
LASTS 
THE LIFE 
OF THE 
FILM 


BELL AND HOWEL CO. 
716 N. Labrea, Hollywood 
1891 Larchmont, Chicago 





VAPORATE CO., INC. 
130 W. 46th St. 
New York City 











CovarruBlas 


x MURAL MAPS 


Endlessly fascinating 
studies of the vital Pacific area in nine brilliant 


scientifically accurate 


colors. Detailed and decorative visual aids to un- 
derstanding current world events. Third edition 
10.75 


now on press, for delivery in December 


the set (series of six 


SCHWABACHER-FREY 


735 MARKET STREET+ SAN FRANCISCO 











A superlative sound and silent mo- 
tion picture service at your disposal. 
Hundreds of select features, come- 
dies, cartoons, novelties and other 
desirable subjects at very reasonable 
rates. Years of experience serving 
schools, colleges, churches, homes, 
Y’s, camps and clubs assure you of 
good pictures and good service. 
Write today for further particulars, 
specifying whether sound or silent 
films are desired, rental or sale. 


8 
SCHOOL FILMS 
g 
RENTAL 
a 
SALE 


Address: 


INSTITUTIONAL CINEMA SERVICE 


1560 Broadway New York City 
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News ara 


New Directors of Visual Aids 

in Cleveland and Detroit 
Mr. Lesley Frye, who has been associated with the 

Cleveland Public School System for 


succeeded Max Klein as Director of Visual Education 


} 


several years. has 


for the Cleveland Public Schools. He has also 
been appointed State Seventh War Loan Chairman 
for Ohio. 

In Detroit, Mr. Joseph K. Boltz has relinquished 


the direction of the Department of Visual Education 


to take a position on the staff of the Detroit Citizen- 
ship Study. His successor has not been named yet but 
the work of the Department will be carried on by Dr 


\rthur 


Change in Office of Inter-American Affairs 


Under an executive order in March, the 


Stenius, Coordinator. 


Preside nt 


changed the name of the agency formerly known as 
the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs to the Office 
of Inter-American Affairs, and appointed Wallace kK. 
Harrison director, at a salary of $10,000 a year. Mr. 
Harrison has been acting executive officer since Nelson 
\. Rockefeller, formerly CIAA director, was named 
\ssistant Secretary of State. He formerly was als 
acting head of Hemisphere Films, which was organized 
last year to carry on the film work of CIAA after the 
war. This company, however, is expected to be dis- 
solved soon, since its intended program may be carried 


out by the State Department. 


Film on Sight Prepared for Industrial Plants 

\ three-reel 16mm sound motion picture on care of 
the eyes has been made by the U. S. Department of 
L 


abor for showing in industrial establishments before 


groups of workers and supervisors. The film features 
Milton M. Bowman, Eye Safety Consultant, dramatiz 
ing the talks he has given before war workers. Twenty 


ur illustrations of the importance of eve care to the 
war effort, are given. 
obtained on free Joan throu 


The film may be 


regional safety offices of the Department of Labor 


More Navy Incentive Films 
Three new Navy motion pictures, containing som 

of the most vivid combat action of th War. are now 

available for showing to war plants, Rear 

Clark H. Woodward, Chief of the Navy's Industrial 

Division, has announced 

are Pacific Milk Run, which 

' 


the long-term job of whittling 


hin 


Incentive 

The new films 
Sizes down an estimated 
quarter million Japs who are active on by-passed Pact- 


e woh } 
Bro giit ae) 


second naval battle of the Philippines ; at 


fic Islands: Action, an epic account of the 


to Iwo Jima, which depicts the mighty invasior and 
bloody struggle of Iwo Jima. 

Other current Navy films available in both 16 and 
35mm, sizes include LV 7T-Beachbust: 
\Marine 


in the Pacific offensive :‘ 


a the story of the 


Corps’ versatile amphibian and its key role 


and On to Tokyo, which high- 
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doles 


lights surprise landings at Mindoro and B-29 raids over 
Tokyo. The films listed are obtainable from 85 official 
depositories of Army and Navy incentive films 


Tyler To Head AER Coming Year 


In the annual election just completed for 1945-46’ 
officers of the Association for Education by Radio D1 
I. Keith Tyler, Director of Radio for Ohio State Uni 
versity was re-elected president. Luke Roberts, educa 
tional director for station KOIN, Portland, Oregon was 
elected vice-president; Robert Hudson, Director 
the Denver Rocky Mountain Radio Council, 2nd vice 





president; Kathleen Nichols Lardie, Supervisor of 
Radio for the Detroit Public Schools, secretary : Georg: 
Jennings, acting director of the Radio Council—stati 
WBEZ of the Chicago Public Schools, treasure 

5 


Conferences and Workshops 


Under the sponsorship of the State Dey irtinent 


Instruction, a conference on post-war educational plat 
was held on April 27th at the University of New 
Mexico in Albuquerque. C. R. Crakes, Educational 
Director of the DeVry Corporation, addressed the cor 


ference and presented detailed recommendations 
| setting up a visual education program in the schov 
of New Mexico. 

Miss Norma Barts, Visual Aids Counselor for the 
DeVry Corporation, will be in charge of a series of 
one-week workshops and conferences on audio-visual 
instruction, to be held as follows: 

Week of June 25th, University of South Carolina 
Columbia. Week of July 23rd, St. Mary’s College, Lo 
Angeles. Week of July 30th, Highlands University 
Las Vegas, New Mexico 

Morning and afternoon sessions will 
to all forms of audio-visual materials of instructior 
and equipment 

A a 

A visual education conference under the chairmat 
ship of Dr. Otto A. Hankammer will be held at the 
Pittsburg, Kansas, Teachers College June 13 and 14, 
headed by Dr. Walter A. Wittich of the Universit 
of Wisconsin and Lt. James E. Brown, Oficer-in 
Charge, Training Aids Section, Ninth Naval District 

Dr. Wittich will speak Wednesday morning on “The 
Power of the Teaching Film”, and Thursday morning 
on “Newest Tool to Learning.” He will also conduct 


demonstrations at the afternoon sessions, one on the 





secondary level the first day, on the elementary level 
the following day. 

The titles of Lt. Brown’s addresses will be “How 
Training Aids Materials Are Serving the Armed 
Forces,” and “College-Level Implications of the Armed 
Forces Training Aids Programs.” 

A A 

The Division of Instructional Service, North Car 
lina State Department of Public Instruction, sponsore¢ 
a series of five state Audio-Visual Education Institutes 
the week of March 12-17, in the cities of Greens 
boro, Asheville, Charlotte, Fayetteville, Greenville and 
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New Radiant Screen 

with “Hy-Flect’”’ 
Glass Beaded 

Surface 









* Radiant Screens incorporate 

many exclusive new features and 
advantages. The complete Radi- 
ant line includes Portable Tri- 
pod, Wall, Wall and Ceiling and 
Table Models for all purposes. 
Write for Bulletin giving 
\ full details. 
WA\i lb 777 


ae ee RADIANT 
ee ‘/ 1 | NN 
Radiant Manufacturing Corp. x 1140 W. Superior St., Chicago 22 


NOW IS THE TIME 


For Schools to 


Arrange for Next Season’s 
FILM PROGRAMS! 


Carefully Selected Motion Pictures 
From the Best Sources 
Covering All Classifications of Subjects 


Hundreds of FREE Films 
— Many in Color — 





Write for Up-to-date Supplement 
and a New 1945-46 Catalog 
with Complete Classifications for 
School Use 


Y.M.C. AY 


<, 
7 


MOTION PICTURE BUREAU 
New York 17S Chicago 3S Dallas 1S San Francisco 2S 
347 MADISON AVE. 18 $0. LA SALLE ST 1700 PATTERSON AVE. 351 TURK S$ 
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MAKE YOUR OWN 
TYPEWRITER SLIDES 
Use RADIO-MATS (Reguior Size) 
or the NEW DUPLEX 2” x 2” 

SO RADIO-MATS $1.50 Tm on sale by Theatre Supply Dealers 

Write for Free Sample 


RADIO-MAT SLIDE CO.., Inc., Dept V 
222 Oakridge Blvd.. Daytona Beach. Fla. 


TALK from your screen 
WITH your quickly 
TYPEWRITTEN 
MESSAGES 














Raleigh. Preparing the room for projection, operation 
and maintenance of projection equipment, and the 
techniques of using films in the classroom, were topics 
discussed. 


Nurses School Finds Films Great Aid in Training 


Several months experience with the Victor Anima- 
tophone sound motion picture projector presented by 
the Oak Cliff, Texas, Lions Club. has proved its great 
value in nurses’ training, according to officiais of the 
School of Nursing of Methodist Hospital, Dallas. 

Writing in the Cadet Corps Chronicle, official publi- 
cation of the hospital school. Lydia Whithurst, R. N 
Ciinical Instructor reports, in part: 

“The Nursing Education Program already being 
accelerated under the U. S. Cadet Nurse Corps Pro- 
gram was quick to recognize the value of visuai edu- 
cation. Just as the Army was able to use this means 
of teaching large numbers of men quickly and thorough- 
ly, the schools of nursing have emploved the same 
means to the same ends. Student nurses who have pre- 
viously spent long hours in classrooms listening to lec- 
tures on surgical procedures are now able to see these 
procedures demonstrated in half the time by use of 
the movie projector. This means of teaching saves 
vaiuable teaching hours in schools where the current 
nursing shortage has cut the educational staff to the 
minimum. Student nurses are more interested and thus 
absorb details which would have otherwise been over- 
looked. 

“However, the movie projector need not be regarded 
principally as a teaching unit during war time. With a 
loosening of priority on new unused film, a new field 
will be opened. Each individual nursing school will be 
able actuaily to take moving pictures of any procedure 
of educational value. The appearance of a patient suf- 
fering from some rare disease can be photographed 
and copies of this film sent to other schools where such 
a disease may not be seen. Surgical operations per- 
formed by specialists in the field and the accompanying 
nurse assistance will penetrate remote rural schools of 
nursing. With the rapid advance of modern medicine 
new nursing procedures must be evolved. They can be 
photographed in the school in which they originated 
and be shown in schools ail over the country long 
before a book on the subject could be printed.” 

High tribute to the efficacy of the equipment was 
also paid by Janette Hughes, R. N., Director of Nurses, 
in a letter to the Victor Animatograph Corporation, 
Davenport, lowa, stating “The Victor Machine has 
been the most valuable teaching equipment we have 
ever had in our nursing educational department and | 
assure you that visual education is much more effective 
than many of the traditional methods used in the past.” 
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Good Film Library Service? 
(Concluded froni page 19] ) 


title of picture wanted—and possible second choice. 


Better still is a description of the occasion, and type 
of audience and the length and approximate price 
range of the program, with the choice left to the library 

Here the experience and human qualities of the 
expert film booker £O to work. She checks to see 
vhether any print of the selected subject 1S availalde 
tor the desired booking date—if not, she “blocks” a 
suitable substitute, first checking her record of all pre 
vious rentals by the patron to assure against duplica- 
tion. If time permits the patron is consulted on the 
substitution, if not it is shipped nevertheless, for “the 
show must go on.” This “customer card” carries data 
on earlier general instructions and indicated preference 

also less complimentary notations if the patron has 
nade himself a bad record for repeated film damage 

Booking cards are numerical, the numbering scheme 
designed to group films by source and class. thus fa- 
cilitating substitution and group booking \ master 
hle lists titles alphabetically while the general catalog 
groups them by subject. 

The rental order is typed in numerous copies, one 
going to the patron as an acknowledgement-invoice 

Shipments and Returns 

The shipping date is fixed with transportation con- 
ditions in mind, and is generally as early as the prior 
renting schedule of the prints will permit. The library 
must work on the premise that prior renters will start 
prints back promptly, either on the booking date or at 
very latest the day after. Failure to do this dislocates 
later schedules, penalizes the library with the expensive 
extra work of making last minute emergency substitu- 
tions, and subjects the innocent later renters to the an- 
noyance of getting a program difterent from the one an- 
nounced. Fortunately such late returns are rare and 
getting rarer. But they also are noted on the customer 
card—and in flagrant cases the offender is billed for 
extra rental time. 

The typed orders are filed by shipping date. Other 
copies, In numerical and alphabetical sequence respec- 
tively, permit instant cross-checking. On or before 
the shipping date the order is picked. Delayed returns 
and the partially-picked orders awaiting them are red- 
flagged to permit last minute inspection and inclusion. 
The Receiving Department automatically gives special 
handling to films arriving after the scheduled due-back 
date. Several times daily express trucks make their 
pickups, or parcel post shipments are dispatched. The 
programs are on their way to school, church, club, 
private home or other community unit to entertain or 
to inspire or to teach. The film rental library has done 
its job. It represents a unique and vital service channel 
for education, recreation and communication in our 
increasingly complex community. The highest stand- 
ards should govern its services. For the present. li- 
braries that give this service enjoy a well-deserved 
competitive advantage. For the good of the industry 
and of the community interests it serves, however; the 
sacrifice of this “edge” will be a worthy forfeit when 
all other film rental sources also come to operate on 
the highest attainable level of service. 
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nilitary aganda and “‘in- 


Current Film News —, 


zation of why we fight. The titles are: 
Prelude to War, The Nasis Strike, Di- 


@® BRITISH INFORMATION SERV- Road to Berlin—2(0) min.—how sub wide and Conquer, Battle of Britain, The 

ICES, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York arines menaced our convoys; the im Battle of Russia. 

20, report the release of the l6mm ortance ot many jobs, big and small. 

sound film, verformed by those who are vital links @ PICTORIAL FILMS, INC. RKO 
Outworking—13 min vhich shows in the life line to the ont and whos« Building, Rockefeller Center, New York, 

men and women putting in their spare irk has receive little publicity has signed a renewal contract with 

time to break up bottlenecks in muni Film Communiques No. 1-11—elev: RKO-Radio Pictures for the 16mm dis- 

tion-making, either by work at home or Glens coverias & vasietw of war sub tribution of 13 additional subjects in 

in groups at outwork depots in thei Sal the series of 2-reel documentary films 

communities. hese worke rs are volun Why We Fight Series—a group of This is America. 

teers, on short shifts and paid standard ve pictures that show the war worker “Sailors All”, “Letter to a Hero”, 

wages. They include housewives, teach- enemy's methods of education, “New Men”, Mail Call”, “News Front”, 


ers, actors, clerks. Chorus girls put in 
extra hours making camouflage nets 
Carbon cylinders for radios are farmed 
out and readily produced by village 
wives and mothers. \ home worker 
makes frames for packing parachutes 


There is no clocking in and very little 


Your Story On Film 


absenteeism By breaking down me 


chanical production into a number of lad , 99 


simple operations it has been discovered 
that intricate assemblies can be under 
taken by outworking units. The film 
shows numerous examples of this novel 
method of stepping up production of 
urgently needed wartime weapons 

® OFFICE OF WAR INFORMA- 
TION, Bureau of Motion Pictures, 
Washington, D. C., has completed ar 
rangements with the War Department 
to distribute henceforth industrial in 
centive films released by the Indus 
trial Services Division, Bureau of Pub- 
lic Relations, War Department. Only 
those subjects designed exclusively for 
war plants will continue to be dis- 
tributed by the War Department and 
the three commercial distributors who 


ree ce ee gem ee ee eee ee ee es 





have been doing the job—Castle, Gut- 
lohn and Modern Talking Picture 
Service. 

25 subjects so far have been trans The illusion of intimate reality is constantly maintained 
ferred to OWI for release through its 


ages a on film. Many successful marketing men have been 
regular distributors. These films are: . 


Rome Ale Poses Bepert—10 wie utilizing the power of informative movies for some time 


Gen. Henry Arnold's official report —and the Armed Forces have further proved this me- 

on the organization and expansion of dium for implanting knowledge to be a faster, surer 

our Air Forces, locations and mis- 

zo : ar ee ; ; method. 

sions of our 15 Air Forces in action, 

and the job done by American work- 

ers, fliers and ground crews. Informative movies provide constructive data, assure 
The Case of the Tremendous Trifle continued utilization of your product, and promote 


20 min.—dramatizing the important ‘ . siskaces 
‘ zyreater customer satisfaction. 
war role of small parts and the work- & 


ers who make them 


Cotton at War—13 min— its vital We are proficient in the making of special 
: e “f ¢ — e rran - . . 
mportance in the war program. - films that tell your story easily and quickly. 

Earthmovers—14 min.—shows heavy |) = " : 

; Paes - As Let us know your problem. 
equipment in use by Corps of Engi- Be op : 
neers and Seabees ga 
° ie j ( yy 

The Hidden Army—17 min.—how . A i 
women rallied to make good the ma- LL A SS VS co cme -——_—— ee 
terial shortages. ° 


¢ 


Lifeli 8 min.—record of he 
agai : " = a F : L M C RA F T 


against Rendova and 
Munda and the magnificent job done 203 W. JACKSON BLVD, - CHICAGO 6, ILL 
° : ae = ’ * 
— CN Division of SOUNDIES DISTRIBUTING CORP. OF AMERICA, INC. 
ey Deliver the Goods—20 min Eastern Office: 2828 Decatur Ave., Bronx, N. Y.—FOrdham 7-9300 


graphic portrayal of the never-ending 
battle of supply. 
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Aircraft Carrier”, “Viva Mexico”, Hot 
Money”, “They Fight Again”, “Rocke- 
feller Center”, “Brazil Today”, “That 
They May Live”, “Navy Yard”, are the 
titles of the new 13, making 26 in the 
complete This is America set to date. 

Pictorial Films will announce a new 
policy in distributing this series shortly 
@ OFFICIAL 


FILMS, 625 Madison 


Ave., New York 22, announce the fol- 
lowing new releases in their 1945 Vol- 
ume of News Thrills: 

Iwo-Jima—the most desperate battle 
in Marine history 


After a terrific 70- 





day bombardment by air and sea, 800 
ships bring 40,000 marines for the in- 
vasion, At a cost of many lives and 
hundreds of landing craft, the air fields 
fall to our troops. The film concludes 
with the raising of the U. S. flag on Mt 
Suribachi. Official’s initial sound prints 
of Iwo-Jima did not inélude this foot- 


age. It later came through unexpected 


@ THE JAM HANDY ORGANIZA- 
TION, 2900 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit, 
Michigan, has produced a new film for 
tle Ralston Purina Company on: 

The Science of Milk Production—4 
reels in 16mm sound. The film con- 
denses a vast amount of scientific data 
into a simple and easily understood 
account of how the cow functions as a 
“milk factory.” 
the cooperation of Professor W. E. 
Peterson, nationally-known authority on 


It was produced with 





ly, and Official announces that pur- 
chasers of the original sound prints 
may obtain the additional footage on 
the raising of the flag on Mt. Suribachi 
from local photographic dealers. without 
charge. 

Manila Liberated. Against fierce Jap 
resistance American troops recapture 
the capital of the Philippines, and joy- 
ous citizens hail the liberating Yanks 
In the same reel are shown the Lin 
gayen Gulf Battle, landings on Leyte 
and Luzon and spectacular paratroop 
attack and recapture of Corregidor 


@ OFFICE OF INTER-AMERICAN 
AFFAIRS, which is now the official 
name for the former Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, 444 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, lists six new 
subjects in its most recent newsletter, 
Bryan produc 


including three Julien 


tions: 

Bolivia—20) min.—pointing out th 
ecographic, climatic and _ productive 
conditions of the country 

Peru—2() min.—a study of its modern 
social and economic life, and of the 


attempt to meet current problems 
Uruguay—16 min.—a pictorial jour- 
ney which indicates the relative ease, 
wealth and contentment of the people, 
as well as the agricultural and economic 
basis of the country’s good fortune 


The following two films were pro 
duced in collaboration with the Office 
of Strategic Services: 

Southern Brazil— 20 min dealing 
with the states of Parana, Santa Ca- 
tarina and Rio Grande de Sul, Brazil's 
great cattle country and its granary 

Wings Over Brazil—15 min the 


» 1 


rogress made bv Brazil aviation 


+ 


dairy husbandry at the University of 
Minnesota, whose studies of and ex- 
periments with the milk cow form the 
basis of much of the film’s content. 
Other findings were contributed by the 
Ralston Purina Research Department. 
The film shows that the productive life 
of a cow is in four periods—dry cow, 
calf, growing heifer, and milk cow. 
Through the use of animation, and na- 
tural color in some sequences, is re- 
vealed the workings of the cow’s di- 
gestive and milk-pro- 
ducing organs The 
correct diet for the cow 
is stressed, and the im- 
portance of proper milk- 
ing, if the product is to 
be plentiful and of good 
quality. The correct use 
of the milking machine is 
explained and demon- 
strated. Schools and other 
organizations interested 
in showing this film are 
directed to write to the 
Ralston Purina Company, 
ot Louis, Mo. 
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The others subject available, is 

Gracias Amigos—20 min.—a dramatic 
story, narrated by Lowell Thomas. of 
the contribution made by our southern 
World 


republics to the winning of 


War II. 


Entertainment Releases in 16mm 


B COMMONWEALTH PI TURES 
CORPORATION, 729 Seventh A ve- 
nue, New York 19, has acquired ex- 
clusive 16 mm. distribution rights to 
the United Artists feature release: 
International Lady—12 reels—star- 
ring George Brent, Ilona Massey and 


Basil Rathbone—a drama of mystery 





and intrigue, a combination of exciting 
adventure and romance w ith much sus 


pensetul action 


@BELL & HOWELI 


1801 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 13. have 


COMPANY 
acquired many Universal features which 
have recently been rel 
among them: 

Crazy House—8 reels—a mad, merry 
tale providing opportunity for the « razy 
ntics of Olsen and Johnson 

His Butler’s Sister—9 reels 
Franchot Tone and 


Young singer finds her 


starring 


Deanna Durbin, 
Pat O’Brien. 





brother a butler, instead of millionaire 


as she had been led to believe, but 
through him she gets audition with his 
boss and finds happiness. 

You’re a Lucky Fellow, Mr. Smith 
6 reels—concerning a marriage of con- 
venience between willful heiress and 


Much of the 


takes place in a pullman car, side- 


young soldier. action 
tracked because of a fictitious measles 
scare. The cast includes Allan Jones, 
Evelyn Ankers, Billie Burke, and Patsy 


O’Connor, the new juvenile star 
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AMONG THE PRODUCERS 


New Opaque 
Projector Available 


A new projector for opaque material 


has been produced and put on the mar- 


ket by the Charles Beseler Company, 
243 East 23rd Street, New York 10 
This Beseler Model OA Opaque pro- 


jector is the latest product of this well- 


known and long-existing firm in_ the 


projector manufacturing field. Simple 
in construction, light weight, and easy 
to operate, the projector has been wide- 


ly and successfully used in training 
service men in the various branches of 
the Army and Navy. It will project 
material up to 5” x 5” in size, is equip- 
ped with a 300-watt prefocus lamp and 
sells at an extremely price. 
Further information will be supplied 
on request to the Charles Beseler Com- 
pany. 


modest 


Color Slides Distribution 


Exclusive 
color slides produced by Dr. 
Los Angeles, is being 
by Munday and 


distribution of the 2x2 


Block of 
now handled 
Collins, 814 West 
Eighth Street, Los Angeles 14. A va- 
riety of subject matter, carefully 
high 


pre- 
and 
available, 


pared for elementary, school 
college 


including such studies as 


levels, is currently 


Trees, Fruits, 


Vegetables, Flowers, Farming, Ani- 
mals, Harbor Activities and many 
others. Function and Form in Modern 


Housing has been designed for Home- 
Making and -Planning 
Study guides accompany each separate 
series. 


A Slidefilm for Home 


Economics Classes 


A 50-frame all-color slidefilm, Hox 
to Cook Meat by Dry Heat, 
by a teacher’s manual, 
tor the use 
in instructing their students in the tech- 
niques of roasting, broiling, and pan- 
broiling meat. Produced for the Na- 
tional Live Stock & Meat Board by 
Francisco Films, Chicago, this material 
is being distributed through the Society 


Home Classes 


accompanied 
is now available 


of home economics teachers 


for Visual Education, 100 East Ohio 
Street, Chicago. 
Kodachromes on Forestry 
and Lumbering 
Western Colorfilms, 3734 N. E. Chico 


Street, Portland 13, Oregon, producers 
of motion pictures, slides and filmstrips, 
announce the availability of visual aids 
on western subjects in the fields of for- 
estry, lumbering, agriculture, fibre flax 
products and others. Of interest to 
schools studying regional resources is 
a series of 2 x 2 Kodachromes, slides 
covering forestry and lumbering in the 
Pine areas of the west. Forestry spe- 





cialists from the pine industry 


the views. 


The 


schools as to their needs for 


iids dealing in western subjects 


Six More ITTC Exchanges 


George A. Hirliman, 


international Theatrical and Television 
Corporation, announced today the ac- 
quisition of six additional exchanges 


throughout the western 


selected 


company invites suggestions trom 


visua 


President of 


part of the 
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United States. These six 
Angeles, California ; 
Seattle, Washington: 
land, Oregon; Salt Lake City, 
and Denver, Colorado. 

The opening of these branches 
made possible through the closing 
deals with Alvin Gordon, 
and Toby Anguish, 
agement these 


Los 


California: 


under whose 
offices will be run. 


These six branches will be known as 
Theatrical and Television 
Corporation of the West, and they will 
(oa ee 


and its various subsidiary and affiliated 


International 
handle all 16mm product of I, 


companies. 


“DEPENDABLE. 
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set 
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UNITED S ) STATES OF 
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MRS. 


VER (WHERE / 


LAMPS 


PROJECTION 
EXCITER 
SPOTLIGHTS 
FLOODLIGHTS 
MOTION PICTURE 
PRODUCTION 


RADIANT LAMP CORPORATION 300 senitt ave. Newark 8.N 





You can depend upon a Radiant 
Projection Lamp to give you 
maximum screen brightness. For 
dependable investments, buy 


W ar Bonds. 





territcries 
will be operated from the key cities of 
San Francisco, 


Utah ; 


Robert Erlik 
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A Trade Directory for the Visual Field 





FILMS 
Akin and Bagshaw, Inc. 
2023 E. Colfax Ave., Denver, Colo. 
Bailey Film Service 
P.O. Box 2528, Hollywood 28, Cal. 
404 N. Goodwin St., Urbana, III. 
Bell & Howell Co. 
1815 Larchment Ave., Chicago 13, III. 
(See advertisement on page 182) 
Brandon Films, Inc. 
1600 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 197) 
Bray Studios, Inc. 
729 Seventh Ave., New York 19 
College Film Center 
84 East Randolph St., Chicago 1, IIl. 
Commonwealth Pictures Corp. 
729 Seventh Ave., New York 19, N.Y. 
(See advertisement on page 174) 
Community Movies 
1426 W. Washington St. 
Charleston 2, W. Va. 
Creative Educational Society 
Coughlan Bldg., Mankato, Minn. 
DeVry School Films 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 14, III. 
(See advertisement on page 175) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
Kodascope Libraries 
356 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc. 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 
(See advertisement on page 173) 
Films, Inc. 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
64 East Lake Street, Chicago 1, IIl. 
314 S.W. Ninth Ave., Portland 5, Ore. 
Film Preview 
1504 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis 3 
(See advertisement on page 208) 
Fryan Film Service 
Film Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
Gallagher Film Service 
123 S. Washington, Green Bay, Wis. 
General Films, Ltd. 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 
156 King St., W. Toronto 
Hoffberg Productions, Inc. 
620 Ninth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Ideal Pictures Corp. 
28 E. Eighth St., Chicago 5, IIl. 
(See advertisement on page 205) 
Institutional Cinema Service 
1560 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y¥ 
(See advertisement on page 210) 
International Theat. & Television Corp. 
25 W. 45th St.. New York 19, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 201) 
Kunz Motion Picture Service 
1319 Vine St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
432 N. Calvert St., Baltimore 2, Md. 
Knowledge Builders Classroom Films 
625 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 
Mogull’s Inc. 
68 W. 48th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
National Film Service 
14 Glenwood Ave., Raleigh, N. C. 
309 E. Main St., Richmond, Va. 
Official Films, Inc. 
625 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
Paul Hoefler Productions 
9538 Brighton Way, Beverly Hills, Cal. 
The Princeton Film Center 
55 Mountain Ave., Princeton, N. J. 
Shadow Arts Studio 
1036 Chorro St., San Luis Obispo, Cal. 
Southern Visual Equipment Co. 
492 S. Second St., Memphis 2, Tenn. 
Swank’s Motion Pictures 
620 N. Skinker Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 
(See advertisement on page 208) 
Universal Pictures Co., Inc. 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20 
(See advertisement on page 209) 
Visual Education Incorporated 
12th at Lamar, Austin, Texas 
Cotton Exch. Bldg., Dallas 1, Tex. 


Vocational Guidance Films, Inc. 
2718 Beaver Ave., Des Moines, Ia. 
(See advertisement on page 206) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc, 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau 
347 Madison Ave., New York 17 
19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, IIl. 
351 Turk St,, San Francisco 2, Cal. 
1700 Patterson Ave., Dallas 1, Tex. 


(See advertisement on page 211) 


FILM STUDY GUIDES 


Scholastic Bookshop 
Exclusive Distributor 
National Audio-Visual Council 
Visual Learning Guides 


220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


MOTION PICTURE 
PROJECTORS and SUPPLIES 


The Ampro Corporation 
2839 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18 
(See advertisement on page 179) 
Bell & Howell Co. 
1815 Larchment Ave., Chicago 13 
(See advertisement on page 182) 
Calhoun Company 


101 Marietta St., NW, Atlanta 3, Ga. 


Community Movies 
1426 W. Washington St. 
Charleston 2, W. Va. 
DeVry Corporation 


1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 14, III. 


(See advertisement on page 175) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
Kodascope Libraries 


356 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


Gallagher Film Service 


123 S. Washington, Green Bay, Wis. 


General Films, Ltd. 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 
156 King St., W. Toronto 
Hirsch & Kaye 


239 Grant Ave., San Francisco 8, Cal. 


Holmes Projector Co. 
1813 Orchard St., Chicago 14, II. 
(See advertisement on page 206) 
Ideal Pictures Corp. 
28 E. Eighth St., Chicago 5, IIl. 
(See advertisement on page 205) 
Kunz Motion Picture Service 
1319 Vine St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


432 N. Calvert St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


Mogull’s Inc. 

68 W. 48th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Radio Corporation of America 

Educational Dept., Camden, N. J. 

(See advertisement on page 180) 

Ralke Company 

829 S. Flower St., Los Angeles 14, Cal. 
Ryan Visual Aids Service 

409 Harrison St., Davetport, Ia 
S. O. S. Cinema Supply Corp. 

449 W. 42nd St.. New York 18, N. Y. 
Southern Visual Equipment Co. 

492 S. Second St., Memphis 2, Tenn. 
Victor Animatograph Corp. 

Davenport, Iowa. 

(See advertisement on inside front cover) 
Visual Education Incorporated 

12th at Lamar, Austin, Tex 

Cotton Exch. Bldg., Dallas 1, Tex. 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 

918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SCREENS 


Da-Lite Screen Co., Inc. 

2723 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago 39 

(See advertisement on page 203) 

Frvan Film Service 

Film Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
Hirsch & Kaye 

239 Grant Ave., San Francisco 8, Cal. 
Mogull’s Inc. 

68 W. 48th St., New York 19, N. Y. 





National Film Service 
14 Glenwood Ave., Raleigh, N. C. 
309 E. Main St., Richmond, Va. 
Radiant Mfg. Company 
1144 W. Superior St., Chicago 22 


(See advertisement on page 211) 

Society for Visual Education, Inc. 

100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, IIl. 

(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Southern Visual Equipment Co. 

492 S. Second St., Memphis 2, Tenn. 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 

918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SLIDEFILMS 
Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
100 E, Ohio St., Chicago 11, II. 
(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Visual Sciences, Suffern, New York 
(See advertisement on page 208) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SLIDES (KODACHROME 2 x 2) 
Brooking Tatum, Kelseyville, Cal 
(See advertisement on page 208) 
Hirsch & Kaye 
239 Grant Ave., San Francisco 8. Cal 
Kime Kolor Pictures 
1823 East Morada PI., Altadena, Cal. 
Klein & Goodman 
18 S. 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Munday & Collins 
S14 W. 8th St., Los Angees 14, Cal 
(See advertisement on page 210) 
Shadow Arts Studio 
1036 Chorro St., San Luis Obispo, Cal. 
Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, II. 
(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Western Colorfilms 
3734 N.E. Chico St., Portland 13, Ore. 


(See advertisement on page 208) 


SLIDES (Standard 3!/, x4) 
Ideal Pictures Corp. 
28 E. Eighth St., Chicago 5, III. 
(See advertisement on page 205) 
Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 
(See advertisement on page 178) 
Radio-Mat Slide Co., Inc. 
222 Oakridge Blvd., Daytona Beach, Fla, 
(See advertisement on page 212) 
Ryan Visual Aids Service 
409 Harrison St., Davenport, Ia 


STEREOPTICONS and 
OPAQUE PROJECTORS 


Bausch and Lomb Optical Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on inside back cover) 
Chas. Beseler Company 
243 E. 23rd St.. New York 10, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 176) 
DeVry Corporation 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 14, IIL. 
(See advertisement on page 175) 
General Films, Ltd. 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 
156 King St., W. Toronto 
Golde Manufacturing Co. 
1220 W. Madison St., Chicago 7, IL 
(See advertisement on page 207) 
Hirsch & Kaye 
239 Grant Ave.. San Francisco 8, Cal. 
Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 
(See advertisement on page 178) 
Society for Visual Education, Inc, 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, IIl. 
(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Ralke Company 
829 S. Flower St., Los Angeles 14, Cal. 
Ryan Visual Aids Service 
409 Harrison St., Davenport, Ia 
Southern Visual Equipment Co. 
492 S. Second St., Memphis 2, Tenn. 
Spencer Lens Co. 
19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 199) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 























